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Especial notice should be taken that the possession of this 
book without a valid contract for production first having been 
obtained from the publisher, confers no right or license to 
professionals or amateurs to produce the play publicly or in 
private for gain or charity. 

In its present form this play is dedicated to the reading 
public only, and no performance, representation, production, 
recitation, or public reading, or radio broadcasting may be 
given except by special arrangement with Samuel French, 25 
West 45th Street, New York. 

Amateur royalty quoted on application to Samuel French, 
25 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Whenever the play is produced the following notice must 
appear on all programs, printing and advertising for the play: 
“Produced by special arrangement with Samuel French of 
New York.” 

Attention is called to the penalty provided by law for any 
infringement of the author’s rights, as follows : 

“SECTION 4966 :—Any person publicly performing or rep- 
resenting any dramatic or musical composition for which copy- 
right has been obtained, without the consent of the proprietor 
of said dramatic or musical composition, or his heirs and 
assigns, shall be liable for damages thereof, such damages, in 
all cases to be assessed at such sum, not less than one hundred 
dollars for the first and fifty dollars for every subsequent per- 
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lawful performance and representation be wilful and for profit, 
such person or persons shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction shall be imprisoned for a period not exceed- 
ing one year ””—U. S. Revised Statutes: Title 60, Chap. 3. 


The following is a copy of program of the first per- 
formance of “SURE FIRE” as produced at the Wal- 
dorf Theater, New York City, October 20, 1926. 
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Synopsis of Scenes 


PROLOGUE 
Office of John Kenderton, Times Square, New York. 
WUCs Le 
The Post Office at Clayville, a day or two later. 


LNA ri 
Inner office of the Post Office. Two weeks later. 
(The curtain will be lowered during the act to denote a 
lapse of a few hours.) 
AES ILE 
Same as Act II. The following morning. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Rosert Forp, a young playwright (under 30), lead. 

Joun KENDERTON, a producer (five years older), 
second man. 

AtFreD LowELL, a successful playwright (around 
30), light comedy. 

Watt HeEnpverson, the town marshal (about 45), 
character comedy. 

Hersy Brewster, employed in the post-office 
(about 19), character comedy. 

Grorce REYNOLDS, a lawyer (25 to 35), general 
business. 

STEPHEN BuiaINne, U. S. Congressman (about 55), 
character man. 

Puit Core, the postmistress’s son (20), juvenile. 

JANE Cote, her daughter (21), lead. 

Sara COLE, the postmistress (50), character. 

Peccy VERE, a vaudeville actress (20), ingénue. 

LouIsE SCHUYLER, a society girl (25), second 
woman. 

Avice, Kenderton’s stenographer (22), bit. 


Note: The part of ALice is optional and can be 
cut as she has only one short scene in the PROLOGUE. 
However her one entrance helps the first act ma- 
terially. 


Time: The present. 


Act I—Scene 1: Office of JoHN KENDERTON, 
Times Square, N. Y. A_ spring morning. 
SCENE 2: The post-office in Clayville, Indiana. 
Three mornings later. 

Acr II—Scene 1: Interior of the post-office. 
April 30th. 7:30 at night. ScENE 2: The 
same. Three o'clock in the morning. (Cur- 
tain lowered a few seconds to denote lapse of 
time.) 


Act III: Same as Act II. Early the following 
morning. 


SURE FIRE 


At bal 


SCENE 1: A small, shallow set to sit inside second 
scene so change can be made quickly. 

The scene is the private office of JOHN KENDERTON, 
of Kenderton and Son, theatrical producers— 
somewhere in a theatre building in Times 
Square, New York. 

The twme is about one o'clock of an April day. 

On the L. are two tall windows looking out on one 
of the roaring Forties. A large flat-topped 
desk is placed u. Cc. at an angle which will 
catch the light from the windows in the t. 
wall and at the same time enable Mr. KENDER- 
TON, sitting at the back of the desk, to size up 
anyone entering from the door in the wall R., 
down stage, or the door in the back wall about 
rR. c. There are chairs behind the desk, at its 
r. end and below the door in the R. wall. Along 
the rear wall, from the door R. c. to the L. 
corner of the room, are bookcases painted or 
fastened to fly with the back flat. In the upper 
R. corner of the set is a small stand with a 
model of a stage set on it. The room 1s 
luxuriously furnished, and about the only clue 
to its identity as a producer’s office is the large 
map on the wall c. dotted with pins represent- 
ing various companies on tour and a file of 
manuscripts on Mr. KENDERTON’s desk, 
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At Rise: Rospert Forp, a young author, is reading 
a play aloud to JoHN KENDERTON, a producer. 
Forp is a tense, earnest young man, almost pa- 
thetic in his sincerity, yet with a saving sense 
of humor. His clothes are well-worn and in 
need of pressing. Soft collar and tie, unpol- 
ished shoes and a battered soft hat add to the 
general effect of the unsuccessful, yet artistic 
author. 


KENDERTON is a man slightly older, and bearing the 
unmistakable manner of a vigorous, forceful, 
successful man. A good fellow at heart, a bit 
overbearing, who believes im the “clean play” 
—because it pays in the box office. At present 
he lolis back in his chair behind the desk, cigar 
drooping from his mouth—his eyes closed. 

Forp reading with fervor. 


Forp. “I’m not crazy!—I tell you, I’m not 
crazy! I’m just as sane as you are. It’s the 
people all around us who are mad. But I’m go- 
ing to save him from all this.” . . . Laura— 
“Don’t!Don’t—please!” .  Vincent— 
“He’s not going to wander through this mad maze 
with fingers pointing, voices crying, ‘ He’s a half- 
wit—a half-wit—look—there goes a half-wit. He 
throws wide the window, leans far out and drops 
the baby to the areaway twelve stories below.” “An 
agonized scream from the mother covers the sick- 
ening thud as the curtain slowly falls.” (He slowly, 
closes the manuscript and allows a second for the 
effect to register. A snore from KENDERTON breaks 
the silence. Forp turns and looks, scarcely believ- 
ing lis ears. A second snore more unmistakable 
than the first convinces him that KENDERTON is fast 
asleep. Forp rises disgustedly and goes up stage 
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for his hat as the buzzer sounds, arousing KENDER- 
TON.) 

KENDERTON. (Waking out of his sound slum- 
ber) Huh? (Picks up ’phone.) Hello...... 
Yes—this is John Kenderton...... No—nothing 
going into rehearsal...... Because I can’t find any 
decent plays. (Looks up in time to see Forp, who 
has come down to get his manuscript—catches his 
withering look and says.) Oh—hello, Bob—I 
didn’t know you were here. (Then into ’phone.) 
Meswor ste Tll see you get the break on the story. 
Oh, Bob—(To Forp who is about to leave through 
the door down R.) where are you going? 

Forp. To take this lullaby around to a music 
publisher. 

KenperTon. (Laughs) Now don’t rub it in. 
I admit I did doze off for a second—but I heard 
most of it. (Takes out check-book from desk 
drawer.) Damned good stuff in that play. Touch 
of genius. 

Forp. (At door) Going to produce it? 

KENDERTON. (Starts writing check) No. 

Forp. Why not? 

KENDERTON. Because it would do to the audi- 
ence exactly what it did to me. Put ’em to sleep. 
(Forp starts to go.) Now—wait a minute, Bob— 
(Coming to him, and grabbing him by the shoul- 
ders.) don’t go like that. (Putting an arm around 
him.) Sit down. I want to talk to you. (Forp 
slowly goes to chair R. of desk and sits—KENDER- 
TON sits behind desk.) Where have you been keep- 
ing yourself the last few months?—Haven’t seen 
you in a dog’s age. 

Forp. Been busy—writing this sleeping powder. 

KENDERTON. (Starts to write out check. 
Laughs) Where are you living? 

Forp. Down in the Village. 

KENDERTON. Hotel? 
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Forp. Boarding-house. 

KENDERTON. Comfortable? 

Forp. Boarding-house. (KENDERTON laughs 
and hands him check.) What’s this—charity? 

KENDERTON. No—hope. Advance royalty on a 
play I want you to write for me. 

Forp. What kind of a play? 

Kenperton. A successful play! But ’m going 
to talk to you like a Dutch uncle. You could be 
the best playwright on Broadway to-day if you’d 
write about things that people want to see. 

Forp. You mean mystery plays—bedroom 
farces 

KENDERTON. Not necessarily. You can do bet- 
ter than that. Look at Al Lowell. He can’t hold 
a candle to you—and he’s had five solid successes. 

Forp. I know—those plays about poor clerks 
getting to be millionaires and circus performers be- 
coming stars over night. I couldn’t write a play 
like that. People just don’t do those things. 

KENDERTON. How do you know? How do you 
know what’s going on in the world of normal peo- 
ple, when you spend your time with that bunch of 
nuts on Grand Street! You're even getting to look 
like one of them. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourselfi—a man who could make millions of people 
happy with good, bright, wholesome plays—turn- 
ing his talent to a lot of color propaganda like you 
did in that Herlem piece of yours—what was it 
called? 

Forp. “The Nigger in the Woodpile.” 

Kenperton. “The Nigger in the Woodpile!” 
And that other one, “ Seven Blind Beggars.” Blind 
beggars! Who the hell wants to hear about blind 
beggars? (Crosses to back of desk.) Those aren’t 
the things for you to be wasting your genius on! 
You're all right—your subjects are all wrong. Now 
here’s my proposition! [ll give you a contract to 
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write a play which I'll open my new theatre with— 
that’s how much faith I’ve got in you—But, for 
the love of God, don’t write in a single hunchback 
—and make the characters all the same color. 

Forp. How soon does your theatre open? 

KENDERTON. Two months from date Pil 
give you this five hundred in advance, the regular 
scale of royalties, and guarantee you a production 
a month from the delivery of the play. 

Forp. You really mean this? — 

KENDERTON. There’s the five hundred. (Shov- 
ing him the check.) 

Forp. (Looks at him) What’s the joker? 

KENDERTON. There isn’t any. I’m desperate for 
a play. 

Forp. My God—you must be! John, I don’t 
know that I could write one of those Pollyanna 
things that you produce—but I'll try it. 

KENDERTON. Good! IJ’ll make you out a con- 
tract. (Starts to make out contract.) 

Forp. (Picks up ’phone) Guess I'll phone my 
Jandlady and tell her I won’t be home to dinner. 

KENDERTON. Oh—by the way—there is one lit- 
tle condition to this agreement. 

Forp. I was afraid so. (Puts the ’phone back.) 
What is it? 

KENDERTON. That you leave New York to write 
the play. (Forp looks at him closely—puts down 
the check—picks up the manuscript and walks 
away.) Now I know what you’re thinking. That 
I’m trying to get you out of the way so I'll have a 
clear field with Louise. That’s it, isn’t it? 

Forp. To be perfectly frank—yes. 

KENDERTON. I hoped that you’d have a better 
opinion of me than that. I warn you that I’m not 
out of the running for Louise yet, but Pll fight 
fair, and this proposition is strictly business. I 
want a good play—you want success. 
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Forp. Why can’t I write it in New York? 

Kenperton. I want you to get away from that 
damned Village and breathe some fresh air. 

Forp. I'll move up town. 

KENDERTON. That’s not far enough away. Good 
God!—Don’t you trust the girl alone with me for 
a month? 

Forp. Why, of course I do—for a year for that 
matter. It isn’t you—it’s I'd rather not leave 
New York. (Buzzer sounds.) 

KENDERTONG © (lu 0 phone) gua V eso... Who? 
Oh (Looks at Forp.) Have Miss Schuyler 
come in, please. (Forp turns quickly.) It’s 
Louise. 

Forp. (Casually)» "So I gather. 


(KENDERTON turns to desk. LOUISE enters R.) 


Louise. Am I late, old dear? (Sees Forp for 
the first time—quickly looks at KENDERTON, who 
shoots her a warning glance.) Why, Bob, I didn’t 
expect to find you here. (KENDERTON is a little 
uneasy and turns up stage.) John said he had a 
surprise for me. 

Forp. Yes—I’m the surprise. 

Loutse. Well—isn’t this ducky? We can all 
have lunch together. 


(Buzzer sounds again. Forp fixes chair r. c. for 
LouIseE as KENDERTON answers in phone.) 


KENDERTON. Yes...... Tell him to hold the 
company on the stage. I’ll be right there. (Hangs 
up *phone—goes to door up R. c.) Excuse me, 
Louise—I won’t be a minute. 

Louise. Certainly. 

KENDERTON. (Jn door) Oh, Bob—why not get 
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Louise’s opinion on that little proposition of mine? 
(Batis CG} 


(LouIsE is @ stunning girl in her twenties—beau- 
tifully gowned. A spoiled and pampered crea- 
ture—undemably attractive. Her manner is all 
born and bred on Park Avenue and not an af- 
fectation. There is an awkward pause as her 
eyes meet Forv’s and then—quickly—to over- 
come the embarrassment. ) 


Louise. What is it—Bob—something about your 
play? 

Forp. Not this one. 

Lourse. (Ju dismay) Not this one? Don’t tell 
me you’ve failed again. 

Forp. That’s kind of a tough word, Louise, but 
I guess it’s the only one that fits. 

LoutsE. Bob, things can’t go on like this. 
You’ve been at it for five years—and you’re penni- 
less. What are you going to do? 

Forp. Just keep on trying—that’s all. 

Louise. But that’s so silly! If you can’t write 
plays—why not give it up and go back with your 
father? 

Forp. I’ve told you a dozen times why not. 

Louise. Because you don’t like the underwear 
business, We can’t all do what we want in this 
world. The sensible thing to do when one fails 
is to get out and try something else. You might be 
a success in underwear. 

Forp. (Ruefully) Tf I wear this suit much 
longer—I may have a chance to find out. 

Louise. Bob—I think you ought to get away 
from New York. 

Forp. That’s the second time I’ve heard that to- 
day. Seems to be a general plot afoot to get me 
out of town. What’s the big idea? 
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Louise. There’s something radically wrong with 
your work. John thinks you ought to get away and 
so do f. 

Forp. I’m very sorry to have to disagree with 
both of you, but I don’t care to leave New York. 
I like New York. I like Greenwich Village. I like 
the plays I write—even if no one else seems to. 

Louise. (Rises) Very well then—if that’s your 
attitude. It’s quite evident that you’re no longer 
considering me in your plans for the future. 

Forp. Now don’t be temperamental. 

Louise. (Comes to himc.) T’mnot. I’m truth- 
ful. We’ve been engaged four years—the best four 
years in a girl’s life. You’ve been either too busy 
or too poor to give me the good times I’m entitled 
to, and I, for once, feel that I’ve been sitting in the 
corner long enough. 

Forp. Why, Louise, what do you mean? 

Louise. I mean that I think the time has come 
for you to choose between your career and me. 

Forp. You mean break off our engagement? 

Lourseay est 

Forp. Now wait a minute. Why, I’ve never 
thought of any other girl but you—I just couldn’t 
imagine you and I not being Louise; some- 
thing’s happened—that’s the trouble. 

Loutse. Nothing’s happened—that’s the trouble. 
If you’re thinking it’s another man, you’re mistaken. 
You're a failure at present. If you prefer to strug- 
gle along in the same old rut, you'll have to struggle 
along without me. (Louise takes off her engage- 
ment ring and hands it to him. He gazes at it as 
she turns away from him.) 

Forp. Louise! (She stops.) Is that the way it’s 
got to be? 

Louise. (Turning back to him—with decision) 
Yes, Bob, that’s the way it’s got to be—The Gor- 
dons want me to go to Europe with them. I’m sail- 
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ing in two weeks. I think that’s ample time for you 
to make up your mind for good. 


(KENDERTON reénters from R. Cc. speaking as he 
comes.) 


KENDERTON. All right—Mac—give ’em to the 
stage carpenter. Oh, Louise, those costume sketches 
are all ready if you want to look at them. 

Louise. (Going up to door which KENDERTON 
holds open for her) Thanks—I’m dying to see 
them. Will you come, Bob? 

Forp. (A bit dazed—down near desk) No, 
thanks. I guess [’ll—run along. 

Louise. Very well—good-bye. 

Foro. Is it? 

Louise. I hope not. 


(The door down rR. opens and LowELL’s woice is 
heard. ) 


LoweELt. (Off 8.) Don’t worry, sweetheart— 
there'll be two in your name the opening night. 
(He enters. AtrreD LOWELL is a breezy, likeable 
young playwright, attired in the approved Broad- 
way manner and exuding an air of confidence in 
himself that could only have come from substantial 
SUCCESS. ), 

Kenperton. Alfred Lowell! How’s the con- 
quering hero? 

LoweLL. (Shaking hands) Fine. How’s the 
patron of the Arts? (Crossing to LouvtsE.) 
Louise! Twice as charming as the last time I saw 
you—and that was perfection. (Kissing her hand.) 

Louise. I'll bet that’s in one of your plays. 

Lowe Lt. It’s in all of them. The women like it. 
(Seeing Forp and greeting him warmly.) Bob— 
old pal—glad to see you. 
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Forp. Same here, Al——Hear you’ve got another 
knock-out. (Putting the ring in his pocket.) 

Lowett. Knock-out—it’s a cloudburst! You 
can see it next Monday night, or two years from 
then in the same theatre. 

KENDERTON. (R. Cc.) You certainly picked up 
some business on the road. 

LoweLL. They ate it up. Laughed and cried— 
worried over the mortgage and wanted to buy stock 
in the laundry-proof shirt the hero invents in the 
last act. 

Forp. Now what—vacation? 

LoweELt. Vacation nothing. I’m going to work 
in a coal mine. 

KENDERTON. What? 

Forp. A coal mine? 

LoweELt. Yep. Got an idea for a play on the 
coal situation. We opened in Bilkes-Barre, you 
know, so I’m going to put a lamp in my hat and 
bury myself in work. That’s the only way to get 
the atmosphere fora play. Live in it. 

KENDERTON. Can you finish it up in a month? 

LoweLt: Have a heart! Why a month? 

KENDERTON. Because I’ve got to have a play to 
open my new theatre with. 

LoweEtt. How about Bob here? He’s a glutton 
for work. 

Forp. He said he wanted a good play. 

Kenverton, No—I offered him the same propo- 
sition before you came in, but he wouldn’t accept 
the conditions. (After alook at Forp.) Ah, I wish 
you'd see if you can’t talk a little sense into this 
bird.—Come on, Louise, we won’t be a minute. 
(Up to door R. c.) 

Louise. Congratulations, Al—awfully thrilled at 
your success. 

Lowetyt. Thank you. 
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(LouISE goes out door R. C.) 


KENDERTON. (Turns in the doorway) By the 
way, there’s some very good stuff in that lower 
right drawer. Excuse me. (Exits R. c.) 


(Forp picks up his manuscript, looks gloomily at it. 
LowELt opens desk drawer—takes out a bottle 
of Green River and glasses, sits behind desk— 
Forp sits r. of desk.) 


Lowe... How are things, Bob? 

Forp. Fine. 

Lowey. I think you’re a liar—Why don’t you 
take up this proposition of John’s? (Back of desk 
and starts to pour drink.) 

Forp. He told you why. Very small, please. 

LoweELt. Conditions, eh? What are they? 

Forp. That I agree to leave New York and 
promise to write the kind of a play he wants. 

Lowe. Well, what’s the matter with that? 

Forp. Two things. First, I don’t know how and 
second, I don’t care to. 

LoweEtt. Oh, I see. Here’s how. (They both 
drink.) Just the same, I think you ought to get 
away from New York. 

Forp. Say—what is this—a conspiracy? 

Lowett. No—it’s the most unappreciated thing 
in the world—good advice. 

Forp. Well, I’m leaving town before long—for 
good. 

LowEtt. What do you mean—for good? 

Forp. Going back—home. . 

Lowe... To grow up in the underwear business, 
eh? 

Forp. Yes, I guess that’s the only thing left for 
me. Go back and live on my father. (Flicks his 
cigarette. ) 
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LowELt. Bob, you know I’m your pal, and if I 
didn’t know you knew it, I wouldn’t dare tell you 
this. You’re making the wrong choice. 

Forp. Now—listen 

LoweLL. (Rises) Now, wait a minute—let me 
get this speech off my chest all in a lump. (Comes 
to c.) In the first place, the chief amusement in 
anybody’s home town is sitting around knocking the 
guys who come back from the city. That alone 
would kill you. In the second place, you love to 
write—you love the theatre. It’s your job, and 
you'll never have a happy moment away from it. 
And for the grand finale, I’ll stick my neck into the 
lion’s mouth and venture the remark that I don’t 
think you really love Louise Schuyler—she’s just 
a habit. 

Forp. Don’t be ridiculous, Al. I wouldn’t know 
what to do without Louise. 

LowrEtt. That’s just what I mean. She was 
your father’s ward, and naturally you were thrown 
together a lot. (Forp makes a movement of pro- 
test.) I know—there’s no use trying to tell a man 
that he doesn’t love a girl. There’s only one thing 
in the world that will convince him, and that’s an- 
other girl. 
sees There won’t ever be another girl for me, 
LoweELt. Yeah?—That’s what Brigham Young 
said at your age. (Moves to back of desk again.) 
Why don’t you take this proposition of Kender- 
ton’s? Surely she’ll give you a month’s grace. 

Forp. I’m afraid not. She’s sailing for Europe 
in two weeks and it’s got to be yes or no. 

Lowett. Is that her ultimatum? 

Forp. Yes. She didn’t leave any doubt about it. 

Lowe. Well, if you ask me, I don’t think she’s 
acting very fairly about it. She’s been living on 
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your share of her uncle’s estate for the past five 
years. 

Forp. (Rises) Al—please! Louise mustn’t 
ever find out about that as long as she lives. Un- 
derstand? 

Lowett. I hear—but I don’t understand. 
(Pours drinks.) No use neglecting this. (Hands 
Forp drink.) Well, you’ve still got two weeks. 

Forp. Lot of help that is. You can’t write a 
play in two weeks. (Moves to R.) 

Lowe... Is that so? If you’ll agree to do what 
I tell you, and follow the formula I'll give you, I’ll 
guarantee you'll bring Kenderton a play in two 
weeks that he’ll put into rehearsal the day after he 
reads it. 

Forp. Oh—dquit your kidding! 

Lowett. Tm not kidding. If my system doesn’t 
work and you don’t bring back a success in that 
time, Pll quit and go into the underwear business 
with you. 

Forp. Do you mean to tell me that any of these 
successes you’ve had could be written in two weeks? 
(Sts Buc.) 

LoweLt. Any of ’*em?—All of ’em! It’s all a 
question of concentration and knowing what you’re 
writing about. If I have six months to write a 
play in, I fool around and fritter my time away and 
finally end up by doing it in the last four days. 

Forp. But sometimes it takes you six months to 
think of an idea. 

Lowett. But it seldom takes you more than six 
hours to listen to one. 

Forp. I don’t get you. e 

Lowett. (Crosses to him) Why wait for a 
brain child to be born when there are hundreds of 
little orphan ideas floating around you all day long, 
and all you have to do is step up to one of ’em and 
say, “ You’re the baby I want—I’ve got a home for 
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you in three acts.” Write Life! In other words, 
as Mr. Shakespeare said, and very well, too, “All 
the world’s a stage.” Do you know what’s wrong 
with your work? 

Forp. No—but I’ve often heard. What’s your 
opinion? 

LoweLL. In everything you write one big thing 
is lacking—atmosphere! 

Forp. Atmosphere? 

LoweEtt. Exactly. You've got ideas, you’re 
clever, you have imagination—but your plays don’t 
live because you don’t write with a first-hand knowl- 
edge of what you’re writing about. (Moves to Lt. 
front of desk.) You can’t make an audience smell 
salt air unless you’ve been to sea. 

Forp. Of course, Al, you think you’re right— 
but 

Lowett. I know I’m right. I’m always right. 
Now the only atmosphere you can get in a two-by- 
four room in a boarding-house is the atmosphere of 
a two-by-four room in a boarding-house. The first 
thing you want to do is to get out of town. 

Forp. There it goes again. 

LowELL. You want to put this over, don’t you? 
Remember, it’s your one chance to follow your 
career and marry the girl. 

Forp. Well, just suppose you were right—where 
would I go? 

LoweLL. (Comes to c.) Go to—well, it de- 
pends on the kind of play you decide on. You 
must live in the atmosphere you want to write about. 
You know what Kenderton’s favorite type of play 
is—a clean comedy—preferably rustic. He’s filthy 
with money from clean plays. 

Forp. But people don’t do ‘those things. Those 
kind of plays are not real—not true to life. 

Lowett. The hell they’re not. They .succeed 
because they are real. I know, because I write ’em 
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—and before I write ’em I hear’em. Do you know 
why small-town plays have such a wide appeal? 

Forp. No—and I’ve often wondered. 

Lowett. Well, I'll tell you. Because New York 
audiences are made up almost entirely of people 
who either live in a small town, come from a small 
town or wish they could go to a small town—and 
in these simple, homey plays they recognize people 
and scenes and situations that they all know. 

Forp. You mean those things where they pay 
off the mortgage, and little Nell is wronged by the 
city slicker? How could you be original? 

LoweELtt. You don’t need to be original. Be 
truthful! There isn’t much originality in Human 
Nature. Do you know why nine successful plays 
out of ten have a happy ending?—for the simple 
reason that it happens that way nine times out of 
ten in veal life. Because at heart we’re all a pretty 
good lot—and that’s why an audience always loves 
to see the underdog come out on top—the hero win 
the girl, and the villain left holding the bag at the 
finish—it’s human nature. Now—here’s the for- 
mula. (Crosses to desk and pours out drinks.) 

Forp. (Rises and comes over to get drinks) 
All right—but go a little slow on that formula. I 
didn’t have much breakfast this morning and I can 
feel the mist rising up from the Green River. 
(Drinks and sits R. of desk, taking out small note- 
book.) 

Lowett. (Sits back corner of desk) First, go 
to a one-horse town—the smaller the better. One 
with a Main Street, a railroad station and a post- 
office. Keep your eyes and ears open—act mys- 
terious—don’t tell ’em anything about yourself, but 
find out all about them. 

Forp. How can I do that? 

Lowett. Don’t worry—they’ll tell you. When- 
ever you see three or four people get together—join 
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the conversation—throw in a few well-timed re- 
marks. If you’re in Kansas and you hear two or 
three people talking about wheat, casually remark 
the best wheat state in the Union is Minnesota. 
That'll start ’°em. If baseball’s the subject, merely 
say that the Yanks ought to trade Babe Ruth. And 
if you want some real honest-to-God heart-felt con- 
versation, no matter what they’re talking about, ask 
?em what they think of the Eighteenth Amendment, 

Forp. Yeah—ITll be run out of town for a pest. 

Lowett. Not at all. Everybody has a hobby or 
a business or a subject they love to talk about! 
And here’s a funny thing, but it’s true. (Leaning 
over his shoulder.) A perfect stranger will tell 
you things about himself that he wouldn’t breathe 
to his oldest friend. Dve heard more life histories 
in Pullman smokers (Rises and walks down 
L. of desk, and sits behind it.) 

Forp. What else do I do besides horn in on 
these gab-fests ? 

cou Next—take some nice, kind old 
lady —— 

Forp. Take her where? 

Lowett. Into your confidence. Tell her she re- 
minds you of your mother. That’ll be enough. 
From then on you belong in her family. Try and 
pick one with a beautiful daughter. I suppose I 
don’t have to tell you where to take her. She'll 
most likely have a village Romeo. Make him the 
villain. If the girl’s good looking you won’t like 
him anyway. Next—make the girl tell you her life 
story. 

Forp. Say—wait a minute. How am TI going to 
ask a girl to do anything like that? Walk up to 
her and say, “ Will you please tell me the story of 
your life?” 

Lowett. (Rising and visualizing the situation) 
Don’t say, anything at first. For the first couple 
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of days, every time you pass her—stop—gaze at 
her—then go right along without speaking—then 
all of a sudden meet her face to face and say, 
“Pardon me—but do you believe in love at first 
sight?” 

Forp. And the village Romeo hits me from be- 
hind with a sickle. Not on your life. (Rises, 
moves away to C.) 

Lowe... Not at all, my boy—this system is sure 
fire. She'll melt like ice-cream in August. 
(Moves down t., to below desk.) 

Forp. Next. (Sits again.) 

LoweLt. Next—get on the inside of things. 
(Crosses to R.—in front of Forp.) 

Forp. Get on the inside of things? 

LowELt. Yes—at the hotel—the railroad station 
—the post-office. 

Forp. Not the bank? 

Lowett. (Turns and looks at him) Well, no! 
Find out the biggest thing ever pulled off in town 
and get acquainted with the people who pulled it 
off. If it’s never been used in a play, make that 
your plot. If it’s been done before you'll have to 
dig up something else. That won’t be hard. Your 
plot’s not so important as your atmosphere. 
(Crosses to back of desk agam.) In conclusion, 
keep your eyes open, snoop around, be a human 
question mark, talk to everybody—encourage the 
village cut-up, listen to the wise cracks in the barber 
shop, the railroad station and the post-office—listen 
all day and write all night—and above all, eat, drink 
and sleep atmosphere. (Pours out drinks for both.) 
Here endeth the first lesson. (Both drink.) 

Forp. (Rises and comes toc.) Al, I still think 
this is all a lot of applesauce. In the first place, 
such towns as you write about don’t exist. In the 
second place, people don’t do those things. In the 
third place—oh, what’s the use! Well, I’ll tell you 
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what T’ll do. Ill try this thing for two weeks— 
not to convince myself—I know it’s the bunk—but 
to prove to you and Kenderton that it’s a thousand 
miles from the truth. 

LoweELt. Then it’s a go? 

Forp. Yes. 

Lowett. Atta boy! TVIl go in and fix it up with 
Kenderton. (Turns in doorway KR. c.) Oh—you'll 
want to leave town to-day—so you'd better decide 
on where you're going. (Exit. 

Forp. (A little dazed from the Green River) 
It’s all the same to me if I’m going to do it. (Hesi- 
tates a moment—then spots map on wall up c. and 
goes up to it, gazes intently at it for a few seconds, 
then comes down to desk, picks up a magnifying 
glass, returns to map and is in the act of picking 
out the smallest spot named on the map when the 
door opens R. and ALIcE, KENDERTON’S stenog- 
rapher, enters. She sees Forp and watches him in- 
terestedly. After a moment he turns, shakes his 
head, comes down to desk and sees her.) Oh! 

Autce. Excuse me, I just want to leave these 
notes for Mr. Kenderton. 

Forp. That’s quite all right. (She puts papers 
on desk and starts to go out. Forp gets an idea 
and stops her as she gets tor.) Pardon me, but do 
you believe in love at first sight? 

Auice. Say, where the hell do you get that stuff? 


(Note: In case it is desired to cut out ALICcE— 
after ForD looks at the map through the mag- 
nifying glass—he takes a pencil—puts his hand 
over his eyes and picks out a spot at random. 
He opens his eyes—peers at it and groans.) 


Forp. Oh—my God! Not there (LoutsE 
enters, ALICE goes out as Forp retreats up stage, 
looking at door where LowELt has gone. END 
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OF NOTE. Foro puts reading glass back on desk 
and takes another drink.) I guess I spoke too 
soon, 

Louise. (Enters from R. c.) Bob, Al tells me 
you're thinking of taking up this proposition of 
John’s. 

Forp. Yes—I am. 

Louise. Splendid! 


(KENDERTON enters, followed by LowELL, R. C.) 


KENDERTON. What’s all this talk about two 
weeks? You've got a month to finish that play. 
(Comes to L. of Forp.) 

Forp. Don’t need it. It’s all a question of con- 
centration and knowing what you’re writing about. 
All the world’s a stage . . . 

Lowe... Go to the head of the class. 

KENDERTON. That’s all very well to say, and I’m 
perfectly willing to read it, but I can’t promise to 
produce your play under those conditions. (Crosses 
to back of desk.) 

LoweLL. (Comes down) Could you promise to 
produce it if I guarantee you a play of mine to 
cover it in case you don’t like his? 

KENDERTON. Yes—if you'll put that in the con- 
tract. If Bob fails to give me a satisfactory play 
by May the first I’ll expect one from you. (Starts 
to make out contract.) 

Louise. (R.c.) But how do you expect to write 
a success in two weeks when you’ve written nothing 
but failures for five years? 

Forp. (Speaking as rapidly and as convincingly 
as LoweLL) Because for five years I’ve been all 
wrong. And I’ve just gotten on to myself. For 
five years I’ve been writing about ideas, not facts— 
about figureheads, not people—about theory and 
not truth. But that’s ali over now. Do you know 
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why nine out of ten plays have happy endings? 
Because they’re successes—and the only way to 
write a successful play is to become a human quota- 
tion mark. 

Lowett. (Pouring a drink) That’s good liquor. 


(Forp starts for desk.) 


LoutsE. What on earth are you talking about? 

Forp. I don’t know—ask him—(/ndicating 
Lowe...) He told it to me. (Signs contract on 
desk.) ‘There’s the John Hancock. 

Kenverton. (Hands him glass) Here’s the 
Green River. 

Forp. Give me the check. (Takes check and 
comes to C.) 

KENDERTON. (Indicating liquor) Louise? 

Louise. (Shaking her head negatively) I think 
you’ve had too much to drink already, Bob. 

KENDERTON. (Rising) Nonsense. This is just 
a little good-luck toast. 

LoweELt. (L. of Ford) It'll be the last he'll see 
for two weeks. 

Louise. But where on earth are you going, Bob? 

Forp. (Who by this time has a pronounced 
good-natured edge on) I don’t care—as long as it’s 
got plenty of atmosphere. 

KENDERTON. Well, wherever it is, here’s to your 
success on May the first. 

Louise. (Meaningly) Here’s hoping your two 
weeks bring you what you want most. 

Lowett. Here’s to Main Street and the village 
post-office. 


Forp. (Laughingly) And the beautiful old lady 
with the one-horse daughter. 


(They drink as the lights black out. The curtain 
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falls. The first scene is quickly struck and the 
curtain rises on SCENE 2.) 


CURTAIN 


ScENE 2: Interior of the post-office, Clayville, In- 
diana. 

A typical small-town post-office. In the back flat 
R. 1s a door opening into the street, balanced by 
another door in the same flatL. Between these 
two openings the wall runs down stage six or 
eight feet on each side and joined by another 
piece parallel to the footlights. These walls 
are formed of glass letter boxes in tiers, and 
behind them 1s the imner or postmaster’s office, 
where the mail 1s sorted and the business trans- 
acted. In the R. side of the wall parallel to 
the footlights is the door leading to the inner 
office. About in the c. of this front wall is 
the General Delivery window, and in the c. 
of each side wall are windows, the one on the 
r. reading “ Stamps,’ and the one on the t. 
“ Registry and Money Orders.” 

R. and L. of the set proper, the wall runs down on 
a slight rake to the tormentor line. On walls 
rR. and w. are flat desks for addressing post- 
cards, etc. And above them the usual Marine 
posters, Sheriff's “Wanted” cards and Public 
Notices, etc. Through the doors in the back 
flat may be seen the Main Street of Clayville 
—a broad, sunny, country street with a few 
stores. 

The time is about eleven-thirty of a spring morning, 
three days later than SCENE Tf. 

Wart HENpDERSON, the town constable, is discov- 
ered tacking up a Sheriff's “ Wanted for Mur- 
der” card on wall down t. WALT 1s an ec- 
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centric, nervous acting individual about forty- 
five, who appreciates lis wmportance im the 
county. He wears a gray umform which is 
sort of a cross between a regulation police uni- 
form and that of a U. S. mail carrier. JANE 
Cote, the postmistress’ daughter, can be seen 
from time to time through the general delivery 
window L. C., carrying on her duties. 


Watt. (Singing as he tacks) 
“We shall meet, but we shall miss him. 
There will be one vacant chair.” 


(Stands off and surveys his work, reaches into hip 
pocket and is about to sneak a drink from flask 
as HERBY BREWSTER enters from up L. with 
iwo empty mail bags. He is a fat, good-hu- 
mored, sentimental country boy about nineteen, 
untutored, but ambitious to further his posi- 
tion. ) 


Hersy. Lo, Mr. Henderson. 

Watt. (Hastily slipping flask back in pocket) 
Mornin’, Herby. (Singing as he pounds another 
tack into place.) 

Hersy. (Stopping to look over Watt’s shoulder 
at card) ‘“ Ground-floor Harry—wanted for mur- 


Watt. Uh-huh! 

Hersy. Gosh! What if that fellow ever got 
into this town, Mr. Henderson! 

Watt. No danger as long as I’m here. There’s 
such a thing as reputation. News travels fast in 
the underground. 

Hersy. (Going to door which leads to inner of- 
fice) Did you ketch those bootleggers you was 
after last night? 


Watt. Yep, but they didn’t have a thing on ’em. 
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This is one town where the law is the law. 
(Hersy takes the mail bags into inner office, 
through door R.c. Watt again looks around, takes 
out flask, is just about to take a drink when bang! 
—HeErsy shuts down delivery window. WALT, 
startled, tries to slip pint back, it misses his pocket 
and falls to the floor with a crash.) Holy halibut! 
(Trying to kick glass out of door L., singing again.) 

JANE. (Raises window and looks out) What’s 
that ? 


(GreorceE REYNoLps enters from outside up R. and 
comes in. He is a small-town lawyer and poli- 
tician, about thirty-two, an insolent, overbear- 
ing, unscrupulous kind of a Smart Alec.) 


Watt. Hair tonic. 
Jane. Did it break? 
Watt. Not much. 
Jane. That’s too bad. 


(Watt continues kicking glass out of door as 
REYNOLDS comes down to window and speaks 
to JANE.) 


Reynotps. ’Morning, Jane. Where’s your 
brother ? 

Jane. Why, Phil hasn’t come down town yet, 
Mr. Reynolds. He didn’t feel very well this morn- 
ing. 

Reynotps. Judas Priest! I had an appointment 
with him over at the Commercial House at eleven. 
I’m not in the habit of waiting for people. 

Jane. I’m sorry. Why don’t you take a walk 
up toward the house? 

Reynoips. My time’s too valuable. If he comes 
in, tell him to meet me here not later than eleven- 
thirty. 
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Jane. I'll tell him. (She closes down the 
window. ) : 


(REYNOLDs starts to go out door up L., sees WALT 
kicking out glass—stops, sniffs the aw.) 


Watt. ’Mornin’, George. 

ReyNotps. What broke? 

Watt. Evidence I was saving for the Grand 
Jury. 

ReEyNoLDs. Evidence, eh!—so that’s where the 
bootleggers lost their liquor last night. Got any 
left? 

Watt. Not adrop. Only kept a sample. 

REYNOLDS. Quite sure you can’t scare any up? 

Watt. You have the word of a marshal. 

Reynotps. Because there’s a couple of drum- 
mers over at the Commercial House who want two 
quarts, and I was going to split it with you. 

Watt. Drummers? 

Reynotps. Yes. I’ve got to let them know by 
twelve o’clock. Down in the lobby. 

Watt. T’ll be there at 11: 58—nuff said. “We 
shall meet, but we shall miss him.” (Crosses to c., 
taking an apple out of his pocket—which he peels 
and eats during the following scene, REYNOLDS 
exits up L. Hersy looks out the delivery window.) 

Hersy. What’s the matter with George Reyn- 
olds? He acts meaner’n usual. 

Watt. Green-eyed monster. Seen Eleanor 
Blaine out ridin’ with this feller Ford this morning. 

Hersy. You mean that swell-dressed fellow 
came in on the eight o’clock last night? 

Watt. (Eating an apple) Yep. Prowled 
around most all night, but I kept right after him. 
First the hotel, then the railroad station, then the 
post-office—round and round. Seemed put out be- 
cause the barber shop was closed. 
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HeErsy. Sol Rich saw him walking around with 
a note-book in his hand. Said he was looking for 
atmosphere. 

Watt. Atmosphere? 

Hersy. Yep. Sol said he’d find more of it 
down by the gas house. 

Watt. Can’t make him out. 

Hersy. He was there twice this morning. Every 
time he’d meet Jane he’d stop and look at her— 
then go right by her and wouldn’t say nothin’. 

Watt. Up to some didoes! But I got him 
pretty well covered. He’s been over t’ Joe’s barber 
shop since nine o’clock. Joe said he had a—shave, 
massage, hair tonic, shampoo—everything from 
soup to nuts—then he asks for a manicure, and Joe 
let him have it right,from the shoulder! Joe says, 
“Tf you’re looking for wild women you better go 
right back to the city where you came from.” 


(Saraw Cote, the postmistress, a kind, motherly, 
white-haired; old lady, with a surprising touch 
of energy for one whose health is so delicate, 
enters from up R. with an egg basket in her 
hand. Note: Saraw’s keynote is cheerful- 
ness. Shelis never sorry for herself.) 


Hersy. *Mornin’, Miss Cole. 

Watt. *Mornin’, Sarah. ; 

SarAH. Good-morning, Constable—and Herby. 
(Places her basket on floor near door R. c. HErsy 
exit L.) My—there’s real spring in the air to-day, 
It’s a regular tonic, isn’t it? 

Watt. (.Sniffing liquor sadly) Yep. What? 


(Just then Jane comes out of the office and meets 
SAaRAFt, Watt exits and saunters up the 
Street. }, 

[ 
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Jane. Well, Mother. 

SaraH. Hello, dear. 

Jane. What are you doing here so early? Can’t 
you forget this old office for a minute? (Crosses 
L. to writing desk and arranges things on it, filling 
ink-wells from large bottle of ink.) 

SaraH. Well, this Easter mail is so heavy, and 
Charley couldn’t be here this morning—so I thought 
I'd better come down. 

JANE. (L.) Was Phil up when you left the 
house ? 

SARAH. No, he wasn’t. I brought some coffee 
up to his room, but he wouldn’t take it. Said he 
felt sick. (JANE crosses to desk R, fills ink-wells 
and changes pen points.) He’s keeping terrible 
hours—out long after ten again last night. 

JANE. Now, don’t worry. 

SaraH. But I do (Gees to door of inside 
office, turns.) Jane, do you k1ow that girl at the 
Commercial House—that actress? 

JANE. (Coming to her mother) Miss Vere? 
Came Tuesday? Yes—she comes in every day. 

SaraH. Phil took her to the novies last night. 
It’s the talk of Main Street. 

Jane. She seems like a nice gir’, Mother. Just 
because she’s an actress 

SaraH. She’s worse than that— she’s a muscle 
dancer! It’s things like that that makes a boy dis- 
satisfied with his home life. 

Jane. Well—I’ll have a talk with that young 
man. 

SARAH. (Smiling at her) You sounded. just 
like your father then. (Goes inside cffice.) /Tc— 
tc—tc—oh dear, dear—look at this cffice. (Af- 
pears at window.) 

JANE. (Crossing to window and janding the 
bottle of ink to Saran) I want to sun over to 
Knox’s for a minute—I’ll be right back. (Sara 
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takes the bottle of ink and pulls down the delivery 
window. PHIL, a high-strung, nervous boy about 
twenty, weak, yet loveable, enters up R. and comes 
down. He sees his sister and starts to go out up 
R. @s JANE turns away from window and catches 
him.) Why, Phil—what’s the matter? 

PHIL. (R. C., at corner of office) Nothing. 
Why? Do I look as though there was something 
the matter? 

JANE. You look as if you’d been up all night. 

Putt, (Leaning against desk R.) Well, what 
of it? Want me to be tied to my mother’s apron 
strings and in every night at eight o’clock? 

JANE. No—but you might come home at a rea- 
sonable time. You know Mother never sleeps a 
wink till you’re in. 

Put. Well, ’m old enough to be my own boss. 
(Forp is seen coming along the street from L., 

closely followed by Watt. Forp suddenly 
stops—looks around, Watt gazes at the sky as 
Forp turns into post-office up L.) 


JANE. Yes—and you’re old enough to get a job 
and go to work, instead of trying to get your poor, 
tired mother to pay your gambling debts. If I had 
the strength I’d give you a darned good licking! 

Pui. Oh, hire a hall! I’ve got enough things 
on my mind without you starting in to pick on 
me (JANE turns and sees Ford, who has come 
down u. and started across to R. Forp is about to 
speak—then remembers LoweEtt’s instructions. 
They stop, look at each other, then pass each other 
without speaking. Forp goes up R., JANE to L. 
Putt has observed this and crosses to his sister as 
Forp gets up R.) Say—I’ll give that guy a punch 
in the nose—looking at my sister like that. 

Jane. Like what? 
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Pui. As if he thought you were something 
wonderful. 

Jane. (Pleased) Did he? (Crosses to R. of 
Putt, looking off after Forp.) 

Puit. Yes, he did—and I’m going to find out 
what he means by it. (Makes a start to pass her.) 

Jane. (Stopping him) Yow'll do nothing of 
the sort. Your little sister is perfectly able to take 
care of herself. (As she crosses to R. Forp re- 
turns to down R. C. and they pass each other as be- 
fore, exchanging a look. Jane breaks it with a 
smile and goes up R. with a pleased look on her face 
and a parting glance back at him as she reaches the 
door and goes out.) 

Puit. (Has observed this. Crosses to Forp) 
Say—that’s my sister. ‘ 

Forp. Really? Then you must be her brother. 

Puit. You bet your sweet life ’m her brother. 
(Backs away from him and crosses to desk L.) 

Forp. (Looking at notes in pocket) Nothing 
was said about a brother. (Goes up R., slowly— 
examining notes, turns and sees Watt tacking card 
to wall down R. Watt for the moment has turned 
away.) Hey! (Watt turns.) Railroad station! 
(Exits up R. Watt starts and follows him out. 
Forp reénters R. immediately, having given Watt 
the slip. Watt presently reappears looking for him. 
At the same time REYNOLDS comes in up L., sees 
PHIL and comes down to him.) 

ReyNnotps. Hey—what’s the idea? I thought 
you were going to meet me over at the Commercial 
House at eleven. 

Putt. Not so loud—my mother’s inside. 
(Draws REYNOLDS to one side away from the de- 
livery window.) 

ReyNnoips. (Rr. of Puit) Now listen, that 
doesn’t mean a thing in the world to me. I’m just 
as broke as you are. 
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Puit. Sh! Please 
Reynotps. It’s over a week now and you said 
two days. 


(Forp has slowly moved across to L.; listening, and 
now crosses front of them to the desk t.) 


Puit, Id have paid it back, but you know the 
way I lost to Marsh. That hundred went and a 
hundred and fifty I owe him. 


(Forp edges closer to overhear conversation—per, 
instructions. ) 


ReyNotps. Well, didn’t I lose to him? Listen, 
Phil—I wouldn’t say a word about this money— 
I'd be perfectly willing to let it ride until you were 
flush, if it weren’t for Marsh. He keeps pressing 
me for it, and of course I can’t pay him until you 
pay me. (By this tume Forp has his head almost 
into the conversation. RreyNoitps looks up and 
catches him, nudges PHIL, who turns and looks at 
Forp. Reynoups takes Puiw’s arm and leads him 
across to R. C., speaking over his shoulder for 
Forp’s benefit.) Let’s talk over here where we 
won't be annoyed by any eavesdroppers. 


(Forp starts to go out up L.—but stops as he sees 
WALT peer in L. upper door.) 


Putt. Say—who is that guy? . 
Reynotps. I don’t know. (Looks back ai him.) 
He’s been staying over at the Commercial House. 
Putt. He’s certainly got his nerve with him. 
Reynotps. I should say he has. Walks into 
the hotel lobby last night where my Uncle Steve 
was giving us a little inside political stuff and says, 
“What do you think of the Eighteenth Amend- 
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ment?” (By this time Forp has moved slowly 
over to them, listening as before. He now crosses 
front of them again and stops looking at the 
Marine poster on wall Rr. REYNOLDS, annoyed again, 
draws Puiu to front of door R. c.) But to get 
back to this money question. Can’t you borrow 
any? 

Puit. No. My credit’s all used up. 

Reynotps. I thought you said you were going 
to get it from your mother? 

Puit. I haven’t asked her yet. 

REYNOLDS. (Getting loud again) Well, why 
not? You said she was inside. 

Putt. (Crosses him toc.) Tl ask her—a little 
later. 

ReyNotps. Well, see that you do. I’m going to 
meet Marsh over at the Commercial House at 
twelve o’clock, and if you aren’t there with the 
dough I’ll have to come over and ask your mother 
for it myself. (Forp has edged over again into 
the conversation, RrYNOoLps turns and they almost 
run into each other.) Say—before you butt into a 
conversation in this town, it’s customary to wait 
until you’ve had an introduction. 

Forp. Well, my name is Ford—this is Mr. Cole, 
I believe—but I didn’t get your name. 

Reynotps. I know him—but I don’t know you. 

Forp. Why, surely you’ve heard of Henry Ford. 

ReyNnotps. (Surprised) Henry Ford of De- 
troit ? 

Puit. The automobile man? 

Forp. Yes. Well, we’re no relation. I didn’t 
want you to confuse us. 

Reynotps. (Disgusted) Oh—you make me 
sick. (Exit up R., followed by PHIL.) 


(Forp laughs as they go out, turns and catches 
WALT peering around wall tL, Watt, when he 
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catches Forv’s look, withdraws and exits up 
L. Forp stops and thinks a moment, then goes 
to the delivery window and raps on it.) 


SARAH. (Opening window) Oh, good-morning. 
Something you wanted? 

Forp. (Stares in amazement when he sees her) 
Just what I wanted. 

SARAH, It’s a lovely day! Isn’t it beautiful! 

Forp. I should say so. As white as snow. 

SaraAH. How? 

Forp. I mean—that is—I’m terribly sorry to 
have to disturb you. Is there by any chance a 
letter there for me—preferably one in a scented 
envelope? 

SaraH. Ill see. Warm, isn’t it? And just 
think—it isn’t the first of May yet. 

Forp. No—thank God, it isn’t the first of May 
yet. The name is Ford—Robert Ford. 

SaraH. Yes, I know—I heard my daughter talk- 
ing about you. 

Forp. Then you’ve got a daughter? 

SaraH, Oh, yes. 

Forp. That’s great. 

SaRAH. Now, I’m real sorry to have to tell you 
there isn’t a letter for you. Were you expecting 
one? 

Forp. Yes—I have been. 

SaraH. Letters are such a help when you’re 
away from home. 

Forp. You bet they are. I hope to see you lots 
before I go. Id like to take you—into my con- 
fidence. 

SaraH. Well, now—you can talk to me just like 
your own mother. (She turns away to put the let- 
ters back into box.) 

Forp. (Front) The son-of-a-gun was right. 
(To her.) Are you the postmistress here? 
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Sarau. Oh, yes—for eleven years—ever since 
Nathan died—my husband. He was postmaster 
for thirty-seven years before that. 

Forp. My! 

SaraH. I guess maybe that’s why I’m so fond 
of it. I notice you’ve put in a good deal of your 
time here since you came to town. 

Forp. Yes—here and the railroad station and the 
barber shop. Isn’t the work pretty hard for you 
at times? 

Sarau. Well, yes—but Lord, I don’t mind. I 
have one assistant, you know—Charley Haines— 
he’s at a funeral this morning—and then Jane helps 
out—Jane’s my daughter. 

Forp. I—I’m anxious to meet her. 

SaraH. She’s a good girl, too. I wish some- 
times I could do better for her and Phil—that’s my 
boy—but it’s been pretty hard scrapin’ along since 
Nathan left us. But there, I mustn’t tell you all 
my troubles. Tell me something about yourself. 

Forp. Oh, no—I mustn’t do that—l mean—I'd 
much rather hear about you. 

SaraH. How do you like the Commercial 
House? 

Foro. Now you’ve spoiled my whole day. 
(Looks at her, shakes his head and she laughs.) 

SARAH. Guess it ain’t much like home—the way 
them Greek chefs handle the victuals. Now I tell 
you what you do—I want you to come up to Sun- 
day dinner this week at our house, and I'll give you 
some nice chicken and apple pie like your mother 
used to make. Maybe my cookin’ will remind you 
of her, too. 

Forp. (Impressed—after a pause) Thank you, 
Mrs. Cole—that’s awfully kind of you. 

SarAH. Not at all—I’d love to have you. You’re 
the kind of a young man I’d like to have my chil- 
dren know. 
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Forp. What makes you think that? 

SARAH. Oh—you can’t fool us mothers. Maybe 
Pll want you to help me with my boy, Phil. (JANE 
enters from up R. and comes down to door R. C.) 
He hasn’t any father to talk to him (Sees 
JANE.) Oh—here’s Jane. This is Mr. Ford, Jane. 
I must get my basket. (Puts window down and 
disappears.) 

JANE. (Standing in doorway R. c., embarrassed) 
How do you do, Mr. Ford? 

Foro. (Thinking of LowEtv’s advice, swallows 
im embarrassment) I’m not quite sure I ought to 
speak to you yet, Miss Cole. 

JANE. Why—has my brother said anything to 


your 
Forp. No—but I’m not sure it’s quite time. 
Jane. What? 


Forp. You see, I went wrong once because I 
spoke too soon. 

Jane. Oh—I think I see. (Laughs.) But 
we've been introduced. 

Forp. Yes—TI never thought of that—we have 
been introduced! 


(They both laugh heartily as Saran comes out, 
carrying basket, from R. inner office.) 


SaraH. I won’t be five minutes, dear—I must 
bring these eggs over to Mrs. Grant. You talk to 
Mr. Ford till I get back. 

Jane. Don’t hurry! (Saran looks at her amus- 
edly. In confusion.) I mean, it’s too warm to 
rush. 

SARAH. Well, it’s most time for the train to be 
in and the noon mail’s got to be sorted. Oh, Mr. 
Ford’s coming up to Sunday dinner. I’ve just 
adopted him into the family. (Smiles at Forp as 
she exits up R.) 
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Jane. (Mischievously) Are you going to be 
my father? 

Forp. Is that the only thing open in your family? 

Jane. That’s all at present. Why? 

Forp. I want to know so I won’t make some 
village Romeo too mad. 

Jane. Well—I haven’t any Romeo, 

Forp. You haven't? (She shakes her head.) I 
can’t believe that. 

Jane. It’s true. No time for Romeos at our 
house. Life’s been just one Shylock after another. 

Forp. What do you mean? 

Jane. Oh—mortgages—(Moves down stage to 
L. of him.) bill collectors—grasping old misers with 
notes. 

Forp. (Comes down to x. of her) Is that really 
on the level? I mean, that mortgage on the old 
home thing? 

Jane. Oh, yes—it’s quite a common ailment in 
Clayville. 

Forp. You mean they really come right around 
and knock on the door with the papers and fore- 
close ’em and everything? 

Jane. Unless you can pay. 

Forp. (Half to himself—in wonder) What do 
you think of that! 

Jane. But somehow things always manage to 
come out all right in the end. Don’t you think so? 

Forp. T’m beginning to. Of course nine out of 
ten plays have happy endings because it happens 
that way nine out of ten times in real life. 

Jane. That’s what I always tell Mother. That 
no real harm can happen unless they take the post- 
office away from us. 

Forp. Is there any danger of that? 

Jane. Yes. But there—I mustn’t bore you with 
Clayville politics. (Crosses behind him and goes up 
to door R. C.) 
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Forp. Wait, please. (Up to ut. of door.) I’m 
terribly interested, really. I haven’t heard any yet 
—that I could really use. (She looks at him.) I 
mean—anything that concerns your mother would 
interest me. Besides, you know, I belong to the 
family now. 

Jane. Well, then I'll tell you the family secret. 
You see, when my Daddy passed away, he’d been 
postmaster so long—and we didn’t have anything, 
you know—so as a matter of sentiment, the people 
got Mr. Blaine, the Congressman from this district, 
to recommend Mother’s appointment to the vacancy. 
You see, the job didn’t pay very much then, and 
Mother made so good there was never any talk of 
a change, until about six months ago, when an in- 
crease of salary went through, bringing this class 
postmaster up quite a bit. Well, Congressman 
Blaine has a nephew, George Reynolds 

Forp. TPve met him. 

Jane. I hope he isn’t a friend of yours. 

Forp. He isn’t. 

JANE. Because he’s a mean, unscrupulous man, 
and he’s been trying his best to get his uncle to put 
Mother out and appoint him. 

Foro. That’s terrible. 

JANE. He’s even gone so far as to make asser- 
tions around town that the office wasn’t run right, 
and that it ought to be looked into, and things like 
that. Poor Mother never lets on, but I know she’s 
terribly worried. 

Forp. She must be. (/nterested in the story— 
and doubly so in the girl.) 

Jane. I don’t know why I’m telling you all this 
when I hardly know you! 

Forp. It’s a funny thing—but it’s true—a per- 
fect stranger will tell you things about himself that 
he wouldn’t breathe to his oldest friend. 
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Jane. I never heard it said before—but it seems 
to betrue. 

Forp. It is true. (Emphaiically.) 

Jane. (Looks at him—smiles) Well, now that 
you know the family problem—guess I’d better go 
in and get things ready for the noon mail. 

Forp, Must you go so soon? 

Jane. You know what a rush there is at noon— 
and Charley Haines isn’t here yet. Anyway, Dll 
see you Sunday. 

Forp. That’s three days away. 

Jane. Only two after to-day. (Embarrassed, 
laughs and goes through the door.) Well—good- 
bye. (Starts to close the door slowly.) 

Forp. (Crossing around to r. of door, never tak- 
ing his eyes off her) Good-bye. (JANE closes the 
door. Forp sighs happily, starts to leave office R. 
—stops and thinks—comes back and knocks on the 
delivery window. JANE opens the window.) Oh— 
pardon me—is there any mail for me? 

Jane. Tl look. (Brings over stack of letters.) 
“Ford ’—F ? 

Forp. Yes—not Ph. 


(They both laugh. Prccy VERE, a pert, vivacious 
htile actress, enters from up R. and comes and 
stands in line back of Forp.) 


Jane. Farrington, Feiber, Felton, Felton, Felton. 

Forp. Mr. Felton’s pretty popular, isn’t he? 

Jane. Oh, they’re all from the same place—a 
collection agency. 


(They laugh again. As they idle over the mail, 
neither one showing the slightest inclination to 
part, PEGGY gets more and more impatient— 
unable to stand it any longer, she nudges ForD 
with her elbow.) 
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Prccy. Say—what do you think this is—an in- 
formation booth? 

Forp. (Turns in surprise) I beg your pardon. 
(He moves around to R. of her so she can get to the 
window. ) 

Peccy. (Recognizing him, smiling as she moves 
to the window) Oh, it’s you. (To Jane.) How 
are you, darling? 

JANE. Hello, Miss Vere. This is Mr. Ford. 
He’s living over at the hotel. 

Peccy. Yes, I recognized him. He’s the guy 
who eats with his fork. Passing through the town 
or are you here for a run? 

Forp. Just here for the atmosphere. (Moves 
to R.) 

Peccy. Well, help yourselfi—there’s plenty of it. 
(in window.) Was there any mail for me? 

Jane. I'll see. 

Peccy. (Crosses to Forp) My agent must 
think I’m dead. 

Forp. I imagine you’re an actress. 

Peccy. You must have a good imagination. I’m 
in vaudeville. 

Forp. Oh, playing here? 

Peccy. God, no! Not that bad! I’m a dancer 
—one of the Three Volleying Veres—and I pulled 
a ligament in Des Moines in my ankle—that is, I 
pulled the ligament in my ankle when we played 
Des Moines last week. That’s about the only thing 
anyone ever pulled in Des Moines. Now, in this 
burg they have a wonderful bone-setter—old re- 
tired doctor, who happened to be a friend of the 
manager in Des Moines, so —— 


(HeErsy enters up L.) 


Jane. (Interrupting her) Nothing, Miss Vere. 
Peccy. Thanks! 
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Forp. How is the ankle getting on? 

Prccy. First rate—I’ll be able to go to work in 
about ten days. How does it look to your (Lift- 
ing her skirt a bit and displaying a shapely ankle. 
Hersy has dropped down to L., sees the situation.) 
_ Forp. Looks all right to me. 

Hersy. (Leaning over) All right! It’s per- 
fect! (WHISTLE.) 


(TRAIN WHISTLE is heard off stage. PEccy 
gives Hersy an indignant look and goes up L. 
—head in air.) 


SaraH, (Enters from up R.) Herby, what on 
earth are you doing standing there? The train’s in. 

Hersy. (Picking up mail bags and running out 
L. upper) How’d I know the darned thing’d be on 
time! 


(Forp moves over to the desk ut. and makes notes 
in his note-book. Sarau goes into the inner 
office. Watt crosses at back from wu. to R., 
sees PHIL as he comes in up R.) 


Watt. (Outside) Ain’t you goin’ down to the 
train, Phil? 

Pui, (Coming im up RK.) No. (He comes 
down and sees his mother through the open door 
R. C.) Mother! (Watt disappears up R.) 

SARAH. (Coming to door of office) Why, Phil, 
darling—are you feeling better? 

Putt. I feel all right. Mother, I’ve got to have 
some money. 

SaraH. Now, Phil, you know I haven’t any 
money at present. It’s the middle of the month 
and I have a note to meet this afternoon. How 
much do you want? 

Puit. A hundred dollars. 
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Saraw. A hundred dollars! Why, I can’t give 
you a hundred dollars. What could you want with 
all that money? You’ve had your allowance right 
along. 

Puit. Allowance! Three dollars a week! 

SaraH. Three dollars is enough for any boy in 
Clayville, unless Phil, you haven’t been gam- 
bling again! 

Putt. Oh, what difference does it make what 
I’ve been doing as long as you can’t give me the 
money! I might have known it—you never give 
me anything I want! 

SarAH. My boy! 

Putt. (Turns on her) I never had any money, 
I never had good clothes—I never had a decent 
education! And why? Because you couldn’t give 
’em to me. If you can’t support children, you’ve 
got no right to have ’em. 


(Forp starts to go, but stops upon hearing this.) 


SaRAH. Why, you’ve got as good a home as any 
boy in the village. 

Puit. A home! That’s your idea of doing your 
duty. A home! A home’s a place to eat and sleep 
—that’s all. But how about the rest of the time? 
(Crossing R. angrily.) 

Jane. (Entering) Mother! Phil, what is it? 

SaraH. Why, I’ve done the best I could. I 
always tried to do 

Putt. (Crossing back to his mother. In a tor- 
rent of rage) Tried!—Well, you didn’t try hard 
enough. Father was the same way. 

SaraH. Phil—stop! 

Jane. (R. of Puit) Phil! 

Putt. Well, he was! No ambition! Stuck to 
the same job for thirty years. If either of you 
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cared anything about your children you’d have pro- 
vided them with a decent living. 


(SaraH staggers, as if she would fall, but Forp 
catches her. JANE crosses to her mother.) 


JanE. Mother! 
Forp. It’s all right. I’ve got her. 
Jane. Mother, what is it? 


(PHIL turns away—a bit frightened at what he has 
done.) 


Forp. It’s her heart. She'll be all right in a 
minute. Get some water, please. 

Jane. Shall I send for Doctor Green? 

Forp. It isn’t necessary. She’s all right now. 


(JANE goes in to get the glass of water.) 


SarAH. (Faintly) Nathan—Nathan 

Forp. There, Mrs. Cole, take it easy. 

SaraH. (Opening her eyes) Phil—Phil—please 
don’t! 

Forp. There—that’s all over. Phil lost his tem- 
per for a minute, but it’s all over now—and he 
wants to tell you how sorry he is. Don’t you? 

Putt. (Looks at him a second, is cowed, takes 
a step forward) Ym sorry—I said what I did. 

JANE. (Comes on with the glass of water) 
Drink this, Mother. There—is that better? 
(Saran nods.) Come in here and lie down. As 
soon as the mail is sorted—I’ll take you home. 

Forp. (Helping JANE) Here—let me. 

Jane. Thank you. 

SARAH. Oh, I’m all right now, Mr. Ford. Jane, 
I guess you and Charley will have to manage with 
the mail (JANE goes in the door, SARAH starts 
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to follow her, but stops and turns in the doorway, 
to Putt.) Oh, Phil, I—I’ll try and get that money 
for you a little later. (Exit with JANE into office.) 


(PHIL starts to go out up R. when Forp stops him.) 


Forp. Wait a minute. (Crosses to R. c. 

Putt. (Comes back and faces him) Well? 

Forp. Don’t you know that your mother isn’t 
strong? You ought to be ashamed of yourself. 

Puit. Well, what have you got to say about it? 

Forp. Just this—if you ever raise your voice 
again to that dear old lady in there, Pll give you 
the damndest spanking a boy ever had. (They face 
each other for a second, then PuiL quickly turns 
and goes out up R. Forp starts bewildered, turns 
front.) Now where on earth did I ever hear that 
before? 

Jane. (Coming out from the inner office) Mr. 
Ford, would you mind coming in just a minute— 
to see if she’s quite all right? 

Forp. Not at all. If you feel at all alarmed, 
I'll get a doctor. (Goes into the mner office. JANE 
is about to follow him, when BLAINE’S voice stops 
her.) 

BLAINE, Jane! 


(BLAINE and REYNOLDS enter from up R. The 
former is a pompous, overbearing man of fifty 
or so, a typical big frog in a little pool.) 


JANE. Oh, good-morning, Mr. Blaine. 

BLAIneE. Where’s your mother? 

Jane. She’s inside resting—had a little heart 
attack. 

Buiaine. Nothing serious? 

Jane. No—I’ll tell her you’re here. (She goes 
into the inner office.) 
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ReyNoips. (Comes to L. of BLAINE) You see, 
Uncle,—just as I tell you. She’s entirely incom- 
petent. The office is going to the dogs. You might 
just as well squelch her appointment this year as 
next. 


(Forp appears at the General Delivery window, in 


the act of putting it down, when the following 
speech stops him.) 


BLAINE. Easy—easy! This is the biggest thing 
ever pulled off in this town. Have to go slow on 
these things. Sarah’s got a lot of friends here and 
T can’t afford to turn public opinion against me. 
All you want is a foothold in this office—then you 
can fix things yourself so you’ll be postmaster next 
year. Get me? 


(Forp silently closes the window.) 


REYNOLDS. Just get me in there—that’s all—and 
Tl do the rest. By the way, what’s the time limit 
on buying the house? 

BiaIne. May the first. If she won’t sell before 
then, we'll (ReEYNoLDs starts to speak.) Sh! 
(Saraw enters, followed by JANE with a chair.) 
Hello, Sarah. 

Saray. Well, Mr. Blaine, this is quite an honor. 

BuLaIne. Sorry to hear you’re indisposed. Feel- 
ing better? 

Saran. Oh, yes—I’m quite all right now. (To 
JANE, as she sits in the chair Jane has placed for 
her.) Thank you, dear. 


(JANE goes into the inner office.) 


BLAINE. Sarah, I came over to see you on a 
little matter of business. 
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SaraH. Oh, about that note. I was going to 
talk to you about that this afternoon. 

Biatne. Never mind about that yet. I want to 
talk to you about something else. 

SARAH. Well? 

BLAINE. Sarah, as postmistress in an office of 
this class, you have the right to appoint your own 
assistant. 

SARAH. Yes, I believe that’s the law. 

Buiaine, Well, I don’t think Charley Haines is 
the man you want. 

SaraH. Why, Charley’s a real good boy. Tends 
to his business 

Buatne. That isn’t it. It occurred to me that 
that would be a good job for George here. Pays a 
fair salary and doesn’t require much brain work. 
(Looking at REYNOLDS, who steps down to R. c., but 
at this remark REYNOLDS turns away again.) Now 
suppose you take George on as your assistant— 
then I could tear up that little note of yours—and 
we'd all be happy. 

SaraH. But that wouldn’t be fair to Charley. 

Reynoips. (Testily) What do you care about 
Charley? 

Biaine. (Turning on him) Quiet! (ReyN- 
OLDs turns away to R. again.) ‘This is a business 
proposition, Sarah. 

SaraH. But Charley’s got a wife and three 
babies, and I certainly wouldn’t want to throw him 
out of work without a reason. 

Biatne. You've got areason. (Takes a promis- 
sory note from his pocket.) Here’s this note of 
yours due for a hundred and fifty dollars and in- 
terest. You get rid of Charley Haines and I'll tear 
it up. That’s reason enough for anybody. What 
do you say? ; 

SaraH. I say no. I don’t think it’s fair to Char- 
ley and I won’t do it. 
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BLAINE. You know what it means to oppose me, 
Sarah! 

SaraH. I’m afraid I'll have to take the con- 
sequences. 


(Herpsy calling from up stage—off, enters from up 
L. with a loaded mail bag.) 


Hersy. Mrs. Cole! Mrs. Cole! 
SaraH. What is it, Herby? 


(JANE enters from inside office, followed by Forp, 
who stops just inside the door.) 


JANE. What’s the matter? 

Hersy. (Excited and out of breath) Something 
awful’s happened. 

BLAINE. Speak up, Herby, what is it? 

Hersy. Charley Haines 

SARAH. Yes! 

BLAIne. What about Charley Haines? 

Hersy. He fell downstairs and broke his leg! 

Jane. Oh! 

SaraH. Broke his leg? 

Hersy. They carried him over to Doc Sawyer’s 
—and Doc says he won’t be out for a month. 

SARAH. And a heavy noon mail! 


(Watt has crossed outside from R. to L. and now 
comes down to C.) 


Watt. (Importantly) Clear the office till the 
mail is sorted. Shall I lock the doors as usual, 
Sarah? 

SaRAH. Yes. Dear, dear, what shall I do? 


(Watt goes up behind Sarau and Jane, and closes 
the doors up RB.) 
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JANE. Mother, you can’t touch that mail—you 
aren’t strong enough. 
~ Burarne. (Who has exchanged a word with 
Reynotps) Well, now that your scruples about 
Charley Haines are removed, maybe you’ll appoint 
George here as your assistant. 

ReEyNoLps. You haven’t any excuse now. Well, 
am I appointed? 

Forp. (Stepping down into the scene) Take 
my advice, Mrs. Cole, and don’t do it. 

BLaINneE. What? 

ReyNotps. Whai are you butting into this for? 

Forp. You can trust me, Mrs. Cole. 

SaraH. Yes, but the mail. Dve got to have 
someone here. 

Watt. (Coming down to c. again) Can't hold 
up the U. S. mail. 

Forp. All right, appoint me. TIl take the job. 

Jane. You! 

Forp. Sure. 

BLAINE. Sarah, who is this fellow? 

Reynotps. He’s the guy that’s been hanging 
around Eleanor all day. 

Forp. And you're the guy that’s going to be left 
holding the bag at the finish. 

BLaInE. Young man—I want you to leave my 
daughter alone. We don’t care for people of your 
calibre in this town. Is that clear? 

Forp. (Takes a roll of bills from his pocket and 
peels off three fifty dollar notes) Here’s the money 
for that note of Mrs. Cole’s. (Gives him the money 
and takes the note.) Now you have no further 
excuse to try your dirty threats and bull-dozing 
tactics on her! (Tears up the note.) Is that clear? 

Biatne. (Taken aback—angrily) Why do you 
want this job when you have money enough to go 
around paying people’s notes ? 
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Reynoitps. (Furiously) Yes—why are you so 
anxious to get into this post-office? 

Forp. (Crosses to him) Because I want to get 
on the inside of things! And I want to keep you 
out. 

ReyNotps. (Shakes a threatening fist in Forv’s 
face) Ill get you for this. (Exit up R.) 

Forp. (Front) My God—they do say it! 
(Turns and pushes Buaine out of his way and 
crosses to SARAH.) Mrs. Cole, am I appointed? 

BLaIngE. Young man, when I was elected to 
Congress 

Forp. (Turns to him) ‘Tell me later—I’ve got 
all I can use right now. (BLaine follows REeyN- 
oLps out, angrily. Turns to Saran.) Well? 


(From here on the scene is played with lightning 
speed up to the curtain line.) 


Saran. I don’t know what to say—it doesn’t 
pay much money. 

Forp. I don’t care about the money. 

Jane. And it will take every minute of your 
time. 

Forp. That’s all right. It’s up to you, Mrs. 
Cole. 

Sarau. Then I appoint you. 

Forp. Good! 

Watt. Got to be sworn in. 

Forp, All right. I’m elected. Jane, take your 
mother inside. (Sarau starts in with JANE.) 
Herby, keep those doors locked till I tell you to 
open them. (HeERBy runs up R. and locks doors, 
then goes in to inner office through door in R. side.) 
Constable, you can swear me in while I’m sorting 
the mail. 

Watt. Have to get a Gideon over at the hotel. 
(Runs out door up t.) 
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(Hersy has gone into the inner office. Forp fol- 
lows WALT up to door L., laughing, then turns 
and comes down to door R. c. and is about to 
go in when JANE reénters and faces him at the 
door.) 


Jane. Why, you’re working here—Mother’s note 
paid—I can’t believe it’s true! 

Forp. (Jn wonderment) Neither can I. 
There’s a catch in it somewhere. 

Jane. (Starts to go in, and then turns in door) 
Oh, if there’s anything you want to know—just 
ask me. 

Forp. (Sincerely) There is. Do you believe 
in love at first sight? 


CURTAIN 


INEM TE 


Scene 1: The interior of the village post-office m 
Clayville, ten days later. This is the imside 
office, and one looks from this through glass 
letter boxes and delivery windows to the public 
office beyond. 

Down x. is a door which leads into a storeroom. 
Below the door stands the safe. Beginning 
above the door and extending up stage about 
six feet on a slight rake, are tiers of glass letter 
boxes. On the opposite side of the stage and 
exactly balancing this piece are re letter 
boxes. Both of these pieces are broken in the 
middle by post-office windows, the one on the 
rR. being the registry window seen in Act I 
and the one on the u. the stamp window. 
Down t. is a door, balancing door on R., which 
leads to outer office. The back wall consists 
of more letter boxes, beginning about three 
feet from the floor and running to a height of 
nearly six feet, the rest being sold wall. This 
back fiat has the General Delivery window in 
exactly the c. and t. c. is the door to the out- 
side of the office. All post-office windows in 
the set have shelves. Backings for windows 
represent exterior of office seenin Actl. RC. 
is a flat table used for sorting mail with plain 
wooden chairs Rr. and behind it. This table is 
strewn with rubber stamps, etc., letters, piles 
of packages, and other post-office parapher- 
nalia. Down L. is postmaster’s flat-topped desk 
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with desk chair t. of it, and single chair R. of it. 
Mail bags, stools, etc., ad lib. A clock on wall 
registers 7:30. The room is lighted by three 
tin drop lights—a large one c. and smaller ones 
over tables R. and L. 

Rise: At rise BLAINE is discovered walking up 
and down C., JANE leaning against table u., and 
REYNOLDS sitting on table R. Cc. 

(JANE, BLAINE, REYNOLDS.) 

It is about 7:30 in the evening of April 30th, ten 
days later, and the office is lighted by three 
drop lights. 


Biaine. I warned your mother about that fel- 
low the day she took him in here. 

JANE. But why do you keep on accusing Mr. 
Ford when you have no proof? 

BLAINE. Proof? (Goes up.) 

REYNOLDS. (Crosses to her) What more proof 
do you want than this? There never was any trou- 
ble in this office before he came here, and in the last 
few days that safe has been robbed three times. 
(Crosses back to R. C.) 

BLaIne. (Coming down) And over six hun- 
dred dollars stolen. Six hundred dollars !—for 
which your mother is responsible in Washington. 

Jane. Well, Mother has done everything she 
can. She’s even sent to Chicago for a Pinkerton 
detective. 

Biatne. So she told me. 

Reynotps. When does he get here? 

Jane. He’s expected on the eight o’clock to- 
night. 

BLAINE. Well, it won’t take him long to spot 
this fellow Ford. Most likely got a criminal record. 

Jane. Please, Mr. Blaine—I know you dislike 
Mr. Ford, and I can understand why—but if you 
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have anything more to say about him I wish you 
wouldn’t say it to me. 

BLaIne. (Goes up to door) Very well. Tl 
talk to your mother. Come on, George. (Turns in 
the doorway. REYNOLDS moves up U. R. of door.) 
You might be better off, young lady, to side in with 
a stranger instead of the people responsible for 
your bread and butter—but I doubt it. (E-xit.) 

Reynotps. Me too! (Follows him out.) 


(JANE goes to the table L. and starts to work. 
Preccy appears at window up R. C.) 


Peccy. Hello, darling! Where’s my boy friend? 

Jane. Herby? 

Preccy. No one else but. 

Jane. Won’t you come in? (Opens door.) 
He'll be back any minute. 

Peccy. (Entering) Thanks. He’s going to take 
me to the dance to-night. 

Jane. At Town Hall? (Returns to her work at 
table L.) 

Peccy. Yeah. (Down io front of table R. c.) 
I suppose I’m taking an awful chance—but any- 
thing for a laugh. 

Jane. Oh, Herby’s very light on his feet. 

Prccy. It’s not his feet ’m worrying about. I 
think we’ll stick to the straight old-fashioned waltz. 

Jane. I was going with Mr. Ford, but I can’t 
now. We’re expecting someone on the eight o’clock 
train. 

Peccy. (Crosses to her) Did you get any line 
on this guy Ford yet? 

Jane. (Looking up at her) I don’t know what 
you mean, 

Peccy. Does he ever say who he is or what he’s 
doing here? 
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Jane. (A litle hurt, rises and crosses to table 
R. c.) Tve never asked him. 

Preccy. Now don’t get me wrong! (Following 
her over.) It’s not idle curiosity. I’d hate to see 
a nice kid like you get all upset over some bird 
who'll pack up some day and fly right back to the 
bright lights. (Enter HerBy L. c. with a rush— 
carrying mail bags.) Ah! The Clayville flier! 

(HERBY.) 

Hersy. Hello, Peggy. (JANE crosses to L. to 
take off her apron.) Mr. Ford back yet? 

Jane. Not yet. (Takes off her apron and hangs 
it on hook t.) 

Hersy. (Crosses to back of table x. c.) Gosh 
—just my luck. (Dumps down mail bags.) Here 
it is nearly eight o’clock, and I got to get washed | 
and change my collar and go down to the train and 
everything. 

Jane. (Starting out) If I see him, I'll tell him 
to hurry along. Bye, Peggy—have a good time. 

Pecey. Bye, kid. Think over what I said, will 
you? 

JANEO et aim, byes. (Ft 1. Cc.) 

Pecey. (Looking at Hersy who is piling pack- 
ages on top of safe) You’re not taking me to the 
dance in that make-up. 

Hersy. No, I got a coat in the storeroom with 
a belt in the back. (Puts the packages he has 
brought in on the safe.) 

Precey. Unless somebody’s swiped it. Has any- 
body tapped the safe to-day? 

Hersy. Not yet. But the day ain’t over. Walt 
Henderson says he ain’t seen anything like it since 
he was marshal. It must be a pretty slick thief to 
fool Walt like that. 

Peccy. Slick? To fool that comedy constable? 
Say, if he was in New York they’d sell him re- 
served seats to Grant’s Tomb. 
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(Forp enters quickly.) 
(FORD.) 
Forp. Hello, children! (Hanging his hat on 
hook up RB.) 
Herspy. Gee, Mr. Ford, you’re a life-saver. 
Wait for me, Peggy—I’ll be right back. (Exit R. 
to remove overalls and put on fancy necktie.) 


(Forp comes down to table R. c. and takes out the 
script he has been working on.) 


Pecey. (Strolls to chair r. of table L. and sits) 
I see you are a little late. 

Forp. (4 table r. c. with manuscript, nervously 
busying himself) Yes—about ten days. How’s the 
ankle? 

Preccy. Good as new. Going back to work next 
week, Got six weeks for Loew around New York. 
New York—you know it’s funny—but this place 
gets under your skin. On the level, I’m beginning 
to like it. 

Forp. (Busily working on script) Me, too. 

Peccy. I noticed that. (Forp looks up.) Of 
course this place is great for a change—but sooner 
or later you’re bound to hear the call of old Broad- 
way. Then it would be tough—if you had someone 
here—you thought a lot of. (She looks meaningly 

(HERBY.) 
at Forp, who stops working as HERBY enters R. 
Goes to Preccy while talking—then continues up 
stage to door during speech.) 

Hersy. (Putting on coat with belt im back) 
Come on, Peggy, ’cause I got to get down to the 
station for the mail, and drop you off at the town 
hall, and bring the mail back to the post-office, and 
pick you up at the town hall before I get through. 

Peccy. . (Going up with him) What are you 
trying to do—give me the run-around? 
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Hersy. I don’t know what you mean. (PrEccy 
exits—passing window.) So long, Mr. Ford. 
(Putting cigarette in his mouth.) 

Forp. That’s a nifty coat, Herby—but where 
are the pants? 

_ Hersy. (Making sure that Peay is out of hear- 
ing) Too tight! (Extis—closing door.) 


(Forp laughs. There is a pause. Forp goes up— 
looks at the calendar R., which reads April 30. 
He runs his hand through his hair in despera- 
tion, comes to table and busily pounds the type- 
writer. After a second WALT appears at win- 
dow. ) (WALT.) 


Watt. Pst! Pst! (Forp looks up, annoyed.) 
Alone? 

Forp. I was hoping so. (Works again. Pause 
—conscious that WALT is still there.) Come in. 


(Watt comes in the door L. c. mysteriously clos- 
ing it behind him.) 


Watt. Seen Herby Brewster going out with 
that show actress. Primrose path, I guess. 

Forp. (Going on writing on the typewriter) 
Not as bad as that. She seems like a harmless little 
person. 

Watt. Huh! Only time a woman’s harmless is 
when she’s got a lily on her chest. (Comes down 
to L. of Forp, looks around cautiously.) T—can’t 
stay but a minute. 

Forp. That’s too bad. 

Watt. Important work to do. Pinkerton man 
expected on the eight o’clock. 

Forp. (Trying to work despite the annoyance) 
I can’t understand why a Pinkerton man wants to 
come here when they have you on the job. 
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Watt. Probably to study my methods. (Forp 
looks up.) Wve caught some slick ones in my time, 
but this fellow’s a cuckoo. Sarah’s worried stiff. 

Forp. I know she is. 

Watt. If news of these robberies ever got to 
Washington ’twould sound mighty bad for her. 
(Gog to table L.) 

Forp. (Stops writing) You think it would give 
Blaine an excuse to squelch Mrs. Cole’s reappoint- 
ment? 

Watt. Exactly. Guess that’s what George 
Reynolds is figurin’ on. 

Forp. Walt, why are Blaine and Reynolds so 
anxious to get Mrs. Cole out of the post-office? 

Watt. I dunno. 

Forp. Must be something more back of it than 
the fact that Reynolds will be the new postmaster. 
The job isn’t worth all the trouble they’re going to. 

Watt. Well—there’s a nigger in the woodpile 
somewhere. 

Forp. Don’t mention that name. (Looking at 
script—then rises and comes to Watt.) Walt, you 
know the law pretty well. (Rises and comes to 
front of table R. C.) 

Watt. Know it—I be it. 

Forp. Tell me—do you know anything about 
agreements—contracts ? 

Watt. Right in my line. 

Forp. Well, here’s a problem that’s been both- 
ering me for about ten days. 

WaLt. Since you came to work in the post- 
office? 

Forp. Yes, come to think of it. Ever since the 
day she—yes, ever since that day. 

Watt. H’m! (Sits in chair x. of table v.)' 
Pr’ceed! 

Forp. Suppose, for example, you agreed to build 
a hen-coop for a man in a certain length of time— 
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say, by May the first—and he gave you fifty dollars 
to bind the bargain. Suppose Sol Rich also prom- 
ises the man a hen-coop on the same day, provided 
yours isn’t ready. Now, you’re so darned busy with 
other things you forget all about the hen-coop and 
along comes May the first. What could the man 
you made the agreement with do to me—I mean 
you? 

Watt. Couldn’t do a darn thing to me if Sol 
Rich built the hen-coop. 

Forp. No? 

Watt. Agreement was—one hen-coop. If Sol 
Rich is darn fool enough to do all the work—which 
I think he is—that’s nobody’s business but his own. 

Forp, Thanks, Walt—that takes a load off my 
mind. 

Watt. (Rises and goes up) However, I’d have 
to return him the fifty dollars—unfortunately. 

Forp. I see. Then if I give back the five hun- 
dred, I'll be all right. 

Watt. (Turns suddenly, suspiciously) How’s 
that? (Looks sharply at him as JANE enters sud- 
denly and bumps into him. Watt yells and holds 
his funny bone.) (JANE.) 

Jane. Oh! Excuse me!—I hope I didn’t hurt 


ou. 

Watt. (Reluctantly forgiving her) Well—you 
didn’t do me any good. Wouldn’t care—only that’s 
my shootin’ arm. (Evxits.) 

Forp, (Rising) What are you doing down 
town? 

Jane. (Comes down c.) I was on my way to 
the station and I thought I’d drop in and see if 
Mother were here. 

Forp. Don’t you know this is Mother’s night off? 

Jane. You’ve made every one a night off for 
her since you came to work here. You’ve taken 
the whole burden of running the office. In fact, 
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you’ve done nothing else since you came here but 
to make us HORRY, 
Us? 


Forp. 
JANE. Mother and Phil and — 
Forp. And 


Jane. And me. 

Forp. Have you been happy, Jane? 

Jane. Happy! I never knew what April meant 
before, (Sees calendar on wall rR.) And to-mor- 
row’s the first of May. 

Forp. (Starting, crosses to L., walking up and 
down nervously) Yes, to-morrow’s the first of 
May. 

Jane. It seems as if it were only this morning 
that you came into the office and said, “Is there any 
mail for Mr. Robert Ford?” 

Forp. (Coming to her) And you said, “ Yes, 
Mr. Ford—one came this morning,’ and handed 
me a letter. 

Jane. (Leaning against the i. end of table R. c.) 
And I didn’t like it a bit because the envelope was 
scented. (Forp, thinking of LouisE, turns away.) 
Just think, that was two weeks ago. (Looking at 
him.) Bob—you’re worried about something. Is 
everything all right? 

Forp. Everything’s all right if Sol Rich builds 
the hen-coop. 

Jane. What? 

Forp. Jane, I am worried about something. I 
wish I could explain it to you, but I can’t—just yet. 
_ Jane, Pm sure I could understand whatever it 
is. 

Forp. Haven’t you ever wondered what brought 
me to Clayville? 

Jane. A little. But I guess I’ve been too happy 
having you here to care ‘much what brought you. 
T only know that right from the start you went out 
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of your way to do things for Mother and me, and 
you’ve never stopped. 

Forp. Well, to-morrow I'll be able to tell you 
everything. And if I should get into any trouble 
over money in the next few days 

JaNeE. Money! Trouble—over what money? 

Forp. Nothing yet. You see, dear, there are 
certain things connected with my coming here that 
must be straightened out before—well—before I can 
say the things I want to you. Certain obligations 
I am under. 

Jane. (A _ little reluctantly) Obligations? 
Have they anything to do with the—scented en- 
velope? 

Forp. In a way—yes. (She lowers her eyes.) 
Not like you think. It’s a problem I’ve got to de- 
cide—a decision that’s going to affect all the rest 
of my life. 

Jane. (Looking up at him) Won’t you let me 
help you? 

Forp. You have, dear. More than anything in 
the world. 

JANE. How? . 

Forp. Before I met you I never knew some 
things existed. Why, to me you’ve been like 
(He stops.) 

Jane. Like what? Why don’t you finish what 
you were saying? 

Forp. I will—to-morrow. Do you think you can 
trust me? 

Jane. (I[mpulsively she lifts her face and kisses 
him) What do you think? (Sarau enters sud- 
denly L.—JANE sees her and breaks away, em- 
barrassed.) Mother—can’t you whistle? 

(SARAH.) 

Saran. (Comes to table down t., smilingly) 
Oh, don’t mind me, children. I haven’t my glasses 
with me, anyhow. 
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Jane. (Up to door c.) Im going now. 

Forp. (Up R. of her) Hurry back. 

Jane. No matter how you decide your problem, 
you know how I feel. (He kisses her hand.) Bye, 
Mother. (She goes out the door.) 

Saran. (She is seated behind her desk t.—ar- 
ranging letters to be put im the safe) Good-bye, 
dear. 


(Forp waiches her as she blows him a kiss through 
delivery window and disappears. He watches 
till she is out of sight, then turns and catches 
Sara looking at him. He tries to cover up 
his embarrassment, comes down to table R. C., 
picks up part of manuscript, stamps letters, 
making a great show of being busy, looks up 
and sees her watching him and smiles.) 


Forp. Beautiful night, isn’t it! 

SARAH. Yes—it is a beautiful night. (Smiles as 
she watches Forp busily stamping letters.) Youth 
and Love and Maytime. Why shouldn’t it be beau- 
tiful? Three of God’s greatest gifts. 

Forp. (Pauses. Picks up the manuscript, rises 
and crosses over to her) Mrs. Cole, do you believe 
in—regeneration ? 

Saraw. I don’t know as I understand what you 
mean. 

_Forp. Well, suppose a man found out that he’s 

been looking at life all wrong, that he’d made mis- 
takes and he suddenly discovered that the things 
he had wanted most he had wanted because he 
didn’t know anything better. And then one fine 
day he packed up his troubles and came out to a 
little town and he found there all the things he’d 
been missing. Do you think it’s too late to start 
all over again? 
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SaraH. My boy, life never starts until real love 
comes. And when it does, it’s worth any sacrifice 
to keep. (Smiles at him and turns away to pile of 
letters on the table. Forp rises, goes up and looks 
off after JANE, looks at the manuscript in his hand, 
comes down to table and slams it in the drawer, 
decisively, Sarau takes up the pile of letters she 
has been looking over, rises and crosses to the safe, 
works the combination, opens the safe and puts the 
letters inside, then closes the door and locks it as 
she is speaking the following.) My, 1 do hope that 
detective gets here to-night. When I wrote him I 
told him I’d be expecting him on the eight o’clock— 
but I haven’t received any answer. If something 
isn’t done right away, I don’t know what will hap- 
pen. (Gets L. of table R. Cc.) 

Forp. (Back of table xr. c.) Mrs. Cole, did it 
ever occur to you that these robberies might be 
part of a deliberate plot to get you out of this post- 
office? 

SaraH. No, I hadn’t—I don’t see why anyone 
should want me out—unless it’s—it’s —— 

Forp. Reynolds and Blaine? 

Sara. Well, now, I wouldn’t say that. Stephen 
Blaine’s been extra nice to me lately. In fact, he 
went out of his way this afternoon to come down 
and tell me he had a buyer for my house who’d pay 
nine thousand dollars for it. 

Forp. How much is it worth? 

SaraH. Stephen only offered five himself a week 
ago. 

pion: He offered five and now he’s got a mys- 
terious buyer for nine. Why is he so anxious to 
get hold of your house? 

SaraH. I’m sure I don’t know. Of course it’s 
a good location on the main street, a corner site, 
and all that, but there doesn’t seem to be any real 
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estate boom in Clayville. (Crosses to L., as HERBY 
enters L. Cc. with a mail bag almost empty.) Hello, 
Herby! (HERBY.) 

Hersy. Mrs. Cole, Senator Blaine is waitin’ for 
you at the hotel. 

SaraH. All right, Herby—I’m on my way there 
now. (Starts for door up L. Cc.) 

Forp. Mrs. Cole—(She stops as he goes up to 
her.) you won’t do any more worrying about this 
than you have to—will you? 

SaraH. (Smiles at him) Not as long as I’ve 
got you to look after me. (She exits.) 

Forp. (Turns to Hersy) How’s the mail, 
Herby—light or dark? 

Hersy. Pretty light to-night—only a few post- 
cards—won’t take me long to read ’em. (Throws 
mail bag on table x. Forp exits x. after getting his 
hat. Hersy is about to open the mail bag when 
LowELt appears at the delivery window.) 

(LOWELL.) 

LowELt. Excuse me—is this the post-office? 

Hersy. That’s the general concussion of opinion. 

Lowett. I was told I might find a Mr. Robert 
Ford here. 

Hersy. (Throwing the mail bag on pile R.) 
Did you come in on the eight o’clock train? 

LoweLyt. On the eight o’clock train—that ar- 
rived at eight-thirty. 

Hersy. (Starts) Holy mackerel—the detec- 
tives! 

Lowe... Discovered. 

Hersy. (Crosses to door tL. c.) Come in, won’t 
you, please? (Opens the door wu. c. and LowELi 
comes inside office.) Gee whiz, I must have missed 
you down at the station. Have a chair! (Places 
the chair back of table r. c. for him.) By gosh!— 
the first time in my life I was ever face to face with 
a real detective. 
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Lowe... I appreciate your hospitality—why the 
demonstration? What are you so excited about? 

Hersy. Gosh! I guess you’d be excited. I 
don’t see a real detective every day. 

LowELi. (Sitting in chair R. c.) Consider your- 
self fortunate. I simply asked for a Mr. Robert 
Ford. Why the ovation? 


(Watt looks in mysteriously at the delivery 
window. ) 


Hersy. Don’t you suppose I knew you was a 
detective when you asked for Mr. Ford? 


(Watt disappears at the window.) 


Lowett. My boy, I don’t like to spoil your 
evening, but you’re mistaken. (WALT suddenly ap- 
pears at door RK.) I’m not a detective. 

Watt. Prove it! (LOWELL turns, startled, rises 
as WALT comes to him.) You may fool Herby 
there, but you can’t fool me! I’ve been shadowin’ 
you all the way up from the station! 

LoweEtt. (Bewildered—io Herpy) Are you 
sure this is the post-office? 

Hersy. Cert’nly—this is where all the robberies 
were! 

Lowett. Robberies? 

Watt. Yes. As soon as you stepped off the 
train, I says to myself, “There he is!” I knew 
you in a minute. Birds of a feather, you know! 
I’m the constable. Known officially as Marshal! 

Lowe. Glad to know you, Mr. Marshal. 

Watt. I suppose you keep yourn hid? 


(They move, arm in arm, to L. C.) 


LoweEtt. What’s that? 
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Watt. I suppose you carry your badge hid 
where people can’t see it. 

LoweLL. Where I carry mine, nobody can see it! 

Watt. That’s a darn good idea! (Buttons his 
coat over his badge. HeErsy, who has worked 
around back, comes down R.) 

Lowe... I’m glad you think so. 

Watt. Well, sir, ’m mighty glad you’re here, 
Mr. I didn’t get your name. 

LoweLt. No—I keep it with the badge. 

Watt. Hey ?—what’s that? 

Lowe. Post—Post is my name. 

Watt. Well, Mr. Post, I think that between the 
two of us we can clean up this mystery in short 
order. 

Lowett. The sooner you clear up this mystery 
the better I’d like it. 

Hersy. Do you know Mr. Ford? 

LoweLt. Well, to be perfectly frank, he’s the 
man I came here to see. 

Watt. Guess you know a thing or two. This 
Ford’s a mighty slick feller. I suspected him right 
from the start. And what’s more, there’s a tele- 
gram came for him to-night. (Hands LoweELi 
telegram.) I read it but couldn’t make anything 
out of it. (LoweLL starts to hand it back.) It’s 
signed Kenderton. 

LowELL. (Grabs the telegram back, opens it and 
reads) Kenderton—that’s different. ‘“ Chicago— 
arrive to-night. Work must be finished. Kender- 
ton.” 

Watt. What do you make out of it? 

LoweLt. (Hands back the telegram) I think 
in all probability that concerns a plot. (Watt looks 
wise and moves to L. of table rR.) I’d like to see 
him as soon as possible. 

Hersy. (Down rR.) He'll be back pretty soon. 

WALT. (Crosses to table r. c. and places the 
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telegram on the typewriter) In the meantime, 
Herby—skip over t’ the hotel and tell the folks the 
detective is here. 

Lowe.tt. (Realizing he has carried the joke too 
far) Now wait a minute 


(HERBY goes up to door L. C.) 


Watt. (Quickly) Oh, they’re expectin’ you, 
Mr. Post. 

LoweEtt. (Resigned to see it through) And 
who, may I ask, is on the reception committee? 
(Crosses to R.) 

Watt. Sarah Cole, the postmistress’ll be there, 
and so’ll Congressman Blaine. (Goes up to 
Hersy.) Herby, when Mr. Ford comes in you tell 
him to wait till we come over. We're going to 
conduct an investigation. 

Hersy. (Jndicating LoWELL’s manuscript case) 
Mr. Post, shall I take your fortpolio over to the 
hotel for you? 

Lowett. My what? Oh—my portfolio! No— 
just leave it here, thank you. 


(HERBY exits L. C.) 


Watt. (Crosses and lifts up the portfolio) 
Portfolio, huh! I guess I know a dictograph when 
I see one. (Comes to LowELyt who is in front of 
table R.) 

Lowett. How has this fellow Ford been acting 
since he’s been here? 

Watt. Mysterious. 

Lowe... Doesn’t tell much about himself, eh? 

Watt. Notaword. But wants to find out about 
everyone else. 

Lowey. ‘That’s the way. Asks a lot of ques- 
tions, eh? 
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Watt. Yes—especially about the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

Lowey. Hangs around the post-office much, 
does he? 

Watt. Hangs around? He works here. 

LoweELut. Works here? No half-way about that 
boy. (SARAH.) 


(SARAH enters L. C.) 


SaraH. I met Herby comin’ across the street. 
He said the detective was here 
(Seeing LowELL—comes down L. C.) 

Watt. This is Detective Post, Mrs. Cole-—Mrs. 
Cole’s postmistress of Clayville. 

SarAH. I’m real glad to welcome you, Mr. Post. 

LoweLL. (Crosses to her) Pardon me—have 
you a daughter? 

SARAH. Yes, a beautiful daughter. 

Lowett. Then you're the one. (Taking her 
hand.) Well, I’m tickled to death. (Shaking her 
hand warmly.) And you're the village post- 
mistress ? 

SARAH. Yes. 

LoweELt. Well, that’s great. Tell me, confiden- 
tially, what do you think of this fellow Ford? 

SARAH. Think! Why, the day I met him I just 
adopted him right into the family. 

LoweLi. You’re just the type—well, that’s im- 
mense! And your daughter—is she fond of Mr. 
Ford? 

SARAH. Crazy about him. 

Lowett. That’s as it should be. Well, every- 
thing seems to have worked out exactly as I fig- 
ured. (Crosses to R. Cc.) 


Wat. (R. of him) Any developments, com- 
rade? 
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Lowett. (Turns and looks in surprise at him) 
There certainly should be with a start like this. 


(There is a knock on the door.) 


(BLAINE, REYNOLDS, HERBY.) 
WALT. Come in! 


(Enter BiaInE and ReyNotps, followed by 
HERBY. ) 


BLaIne. (Coming down c.) Well, Marshal, 
here we are. 

Watt. Congressman Blaine, Detective Post. 

Lowetit. (Shaking hands) Congressman. 

Biaine. Glad to know you, sir. My nephew, 
Mr. Reynolds. 

ReyNotps. (L. of BLAINE) Hello. 

LoweLt. (Surveying them both) And very 
good, too. Are you gentlemen acquainted with Mr. 
Ford? 

Reynotps. I should say we are. 

Biaine. Unfortunately. 

Lowett. Ha-ha! The opposition! Well, I’m 
very anxious to see the gentleman. 

Buaine. Where is he? 

Hersy. (Upt.c.) Out: 

ReyNotps. Probably afraid to meet the detec- 
tive. 

SaraH. Now that’s hardly just to Robert—most 
likely he had an errand. Herby, you go up the 
street a piece, and if you see Mr. Ford, you tell 
him he’s wanted at the office. 

Hersy. Yes, ma’am. 

Biatne. Immediately. 

Hersy. Yes, sir. (Exit t. c., his eyes upon 
LowELL, his mouth wide open.) 

Buatne. Now, Mr. Post, I reckon you can go 
ahead. 
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LoweELt. Go ahead? 

BLAINE. Yes—with the investigation. 

Lowe.Lt. What investigation? 

Butane. The robberies—the safe. 

LowELL. Yes, to be sure. Now, where is it? 

BLAINE. Where’s what? 

Lowett. The safe? 

Saran. Right there in the corner. (Pointing to 
at. 

ewe (Going over te it, examining it care- 
fully) Oh, yes—the box in the corner—I might 
have known. (Stoops over and examines the safe 
closely, tries to lift it—looks at Watt.) Nice safe. 
(Takes out his pipe—goes to c., looking down at 
the floor, Wart following him closely. When he 
gets mm front of Buatne he suddenly looks up.) 
Pardon me, have you a match? 

BuaIne. (Sternly) No, sir—I don’t smoke. 

Lowett. My mistake—clerical error. Will 
someone please oblige me with a firebrand? 

ReyNnotps. (L. of him, takes a match out of his 
mouth and hands it to him) Here’s one. 

LoweELt. You’re quite sure you can spare it? 
(Lights his pipe and hands the burnt match back 
to Reynotps.) Thank you. (Crosses to safe and 
looks at 1it—Watt constantly at his elbow.) Now 
to concentrate. (Places his hand before his eyes. 
Watt does the same. Lowe Lt then crosses to c. 
and stamps his foot. Watt takes his hand from 
before lis eyes suddenly to find he has lost track 
of LoweLL. LOweELt examines the floor and when 
he gets near BLAINE he pushes him out of the way, 
saying to Watt, “Exhibit A”—Watt nods— 
LowELL comes down to REYNOLDS who steps out of 
his way. LOWELL taps the floor three times, looks 
at Watt and raises his fingers and nods. Watt 
imitates the gesture and says “O. K.”) Well—I 
thought as much! 
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BuiaineE. What does that mean? 

LoweLt. (/mpressively) It means that who- 
ever robbed that safe—was a thief! 

ReyNotps. Judas Priest! We knew that! 

BLAINE. Quiet! Exactly! We have reason to 
suspect that it was someone connected with the 
inside of this office. 

Reynotps. For instance—Ford! 

SARAH. You have no right to say that, George. 
Mr. Ford is a fine upright young man. 

ReEYNoLDs. Oh, you’d say that, anyway, seeing 
how he’s keeping steady company with your daugh- 
wets 

LoweELt. (Startled) Bob Ford is keeping steady 
company with your daughter? 

SARAH. Yes, my little girl Jane. 

LowELL. (Surprised) Well, he’s certainly run- 
ning true to form. (To Watt, who is at his el- 
bow.) Say, I’m not crowding you, am I? 


(WALT moves away to R. HERBY enters L. C.) 


(HERBY.) 
Hersy. Mr. Ford’ll be right over. 
Lowett. Good! And now, Mrs. Cole, I’d like 
to examine very closely all the people who are em- 
ployed in this office. 


(HeERsy starts to sneak out door L. C.) 


Biaine. That’s a good idea. 
ReyNotps. Fine! 


(BLAINE and REYNOLDS go up R. C.) 


LowELt. (Cross tot.) Now, let’s see—where’s 


our chubby friend? 
Watt. (Goes up and brings Hersy down L. C. 


and gets to the L. of him) Here! 
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LoweLL. Oh, yes—you, I understand, carry the 
mail. 

Hersy. (Frightened) Yes, sir—to and from 
the station. 

LoweLL. Exactly. Mrs. Cole is the postmistress, 
and Mr. (Snaps his fingers, trying to think 
of the name.) 

SarAH. Ford. 

LoweLt. Ford—Mr. Ford is the assistant. 
(Turning to Buatne.) And you are the mail 
carrier ? 

BLAINE. Ye—(Corrects himself, angrily.) no! 
(Moves to back of table x. c.) 

Lowett. I beg your pardon—my mistake—a 
mental lapse. (To ReyNotps.) And you—what 
do you do? 

Reynotps. [’m not employed in this office. 

Lowett. No? 

Reynotps. (Proudly) No—I’m a lawyer. 

Lowett. (Recalling Uncle Tom’s Cabin) And 
his name is Marks. 

Biaine. No! Reynolds! He is my nephew and 
he’s here with me in the interests of the town and 
community at large. 

LoweLt. I see—a very laudable mission! 
(Moving toward Hersy again.) And now, my 
corpulent friend, to return to you! 

Hersy. (Frightened) Yes, sir. 

Lowett. How long have you worked in this 
office? 

Hersy. (Sputtering) Two years next Friday 
at half-past two. 

Lowett. That’s what I call exact information. 
And now I want you to tell me all you know about 
the robberies, beginning with the first one. That 
was how long ago? 

Hersy. A week ago Wednesday—the day after 
Mr. Ford came here. 
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(REYNOLDS and BLAINE exchange glances.) 


Lowe. The day after Mr. Ford came here? 

Hersy. Yes, sir. 

Lowett. Tell us about it, my boy. 

Hersy. Well—I came down to open up as usual 
—about seven o'clock, and I noticed the office was 
kind of littered up with papers and things—but I 
didn’t think anything about that. About eight Mr. 
Ford came in and I said, “ Look at the safe and 
see 1f the safe’s open and the stamps took.” And 
he did and it was and they were. 

Lowett. Did you see Mr. Ford open the safe? 

Hersy. Yes, sir—and then he told Mrs. Cole— 
and they sent for Walt Henderson, but he was on 
a drunk with Sol Rich and didn’t come till after- 
noon. You see, his wife locked him in a woodshed 
—and 

Warts) (1.0 0f/- Heresy; Angry) Prove it! 
Darned little fathead! 

Biatne. Never mind that—go on with the in- 


vestigation. 
LoweELu. Now, tell me—who discovered the sec- 
ond robbery? 


Hersy. Mrs. Cole discovered that one herself. 
Lowett. You may go, my boy. 

Hersy. Home? 

LowELL. Home—anywhere. 

Hersy. G’night! (Exit L. precipitously.) 


(LowWELL goes up stage—as Forp enters.) 


(FORD.) 

Forp. (Entering from R. as Herpy exits L.) 
You sent for me? (Crosses to Mrs. Cote, L.) 

Saraw, Yes, Robert—the detective, Mr. 

Post 
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Forp. (Turns, meeting LOWELL at L. C., over- 
come with surprise) Mr.—who? 

Watt. (8. 0f LoweLL) Mr. Post. 

LoweLt. (Holding out his hand, which Forp 
takes imply) Yes—Post—Alfred Tennyson Post— 
nephew of the well-known magazine publisher, 
Saturday Evening Post. I’m delighted to meet you, 
Mr. Ford, I assure you—delighted! (Drops 
Forn’s hand, turning to Watt.) Would you mind 
closing your mouth? There’s an awful draft in 
here. (WALT retires up stage in chagrin.) Thank 
you. And now for a few words with Mr. 
(Snapping his fingers.) What’s his name? 

Watt. (Moving up c., throwing the word over 
his shoulder) Ford. 

Lowett. Ford—to be sure. I should have re- 
membered that name—it gave me a jolt when I 
heard it. Mr. Ford, I’d like to ask you a few ques- 
tions. 

Forp. Yes, and Id like to ask you a few! 

Lowett. All in good time, my friend, but first 
let us continue our little research work. Mr. Ford, 
you are not a native of Clayville? 

Forp. Do I look like a native of Clayville? 

LoweELyt. Somewhat. Of all the towns in these 
vast United States, why did you have to choose 
Clayville? 

Forp. I didn’t think it mattered where I went. 

Lowe.tt. And you came to Clayville because it 
no longer mattered. How long have you been work- 
ing in this post-office? 

Forp. About ten days, but —— 

Lowett. That’s enough. On the morning the 
first robbery was discovered—you went to the safe 
and opened it. May I ask did you use the combina- 
tion: 

Forp. Of course I used the combination. What 
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did you think I’d use, a button-hook? If you’ll only: 
listen a moment 

LoweLL. How did you know the safe had been 
robbed? 

Forp. Why, the money was gone. 

Lowe... (Very rapidly) What was the money 
usually kept in? 

Forp. A tin box. 

Lowett. Was the box gone? 


Forp. Yes. 
Lowett. Anything else? 
Forp. Yes. 


LoweLt. What? 

Forp. Stamps. 

LowELt. Were you surprised? 
Forp. Certainly I was surprised. 
LoweLLt. Much? 

Forp. Of course! 

LoweELt. Let me see your tongue. 


(Forp unconsciously sticks out his tongue—then 
recollects what he is doing, crosses to R. JANE 
enters L. at the same time.) 


Forp. (Crosses to front of table Rk. c.) Say— 
what 
Lowe... Put your tongue in—here’s a lady. 

Jane. Oh, excuse me—I didn’t know you were 
busy. 

SaraAH. It’s all right, Jane. This is my daugh- 
ter, Mr. Post. 

Jane. How do you do! 

Lowett. (For Forn’s benefit) So this is Jane! 
I’m very glad to meet you, Miss Cole. This is an 
unexpected pleasure. [I’m amply repaid for my 
tiresome trip to Clayville by this one look at your 
fair, sweet countenance—your 

Jane. Aren’t you a little—premature? 
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Lowett:; No—I’m a little amateur! And now, 
my dear Miss Cole, you'll excuse me for a mo- 
ment. I merely want to ask your mother a question 
or two about the morning she discovered the safe 
had been robbed—the second robbery, I believe. 
(Going to Sara.) You, I understand, discovered 
it. 

SaraH. Why, yes. Somebody wanted the 
stamps—so I went to the safe. 

LoweLL. Who wanted the stamps? 

SarAH. Why, it was Robert, I believe. 

Lowett. Oh! It was Robert. (Glaring at 
Forp. BLaIne and ReyNoLtps exchange glances 
again.) And you opened the safe with the com- 
bination and found é 

SarRAH. Found it almost empty—the money and 
stamps were gone. 

Lowett. Thank you—that will be all, Mrs. Cole. 
(Goes up and speaks with WALT.) 

SaraH. Perhaps if Mr. Post is through with 
Robert, he can see you home, Jane. 

LoweLL. (Comes down) If you don’t mind, I'd 
like to have Miss Cole remain for a few minutes. 
But there’s nothing to prevent Robert from going! 
(Taking him by the arm.) 

Forp. But I What’s that? 

Lowett. Thank you so much for your informa- 
tion, Mr. Ford. (Ushering him to the door u. c. 
Forp reluctant to go.) I’m very glad to have met 
you, I’m sure, and I hope to see you here later. I 
won’t detain you a moment longer—I know you’re 
anxious to get away—and far be it from me to 
detain a man against his will. Good-night! 
(Pushes him out the door, Watt snaps his finger 
at LowELt and pantomimes, “Shall I shadow 
him?” Lowe t shakes his head no.) No. 

Reynotps. (Has picked up Forn’s telegram on 
typewriter) Say—look at this! 
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BLAINE. What is it? 
ReEyNotps. It’s a telegram addressed to Ford. 


(WaLtT moves to L. c. and he and LowELi exchange 
glances.) 


BuLaINneE. (Takes tt and reads) “Chicago, IIL. 
Mr. Robert Ford—Post-Office, Clayville, Indiana. 
Arrive Clayville to-night. No excuses. Work must 
be finished. Must have something to take back with 
me.” And it’s signed Kenderton. (Crosses to 
EG 

ae Kenderton ? 

Buaine. “Arrive Clayville to-night.” (Crosses 
to c. as he reads.) 

REYNOLDS. (Comes to front of table rR.) There 
isn’t another train. 

Watt. (Comes to ut. of table r. c. Wisely) 
Automobile. 

Briaine. “ Work must be finished.” That sounds 
bad. 

Reynotps. Sounds bad. 

BLAINE. Question is—what work does it refer 
to? 

REYNOLDS. Yes, what work does it refer to? 

Watt. Most likely dirty work. 

BLAINE. ‘Must have something to take back 
with me.” That sounds mighty suspicious! 
(Hands telegram to SaRaH.) 

ReEyNoLps. Darned suspicious! 

BLAINE. Say, shut up, will you? You’re worse 
than anecho. (Goes up c.) 

Saran, (Examining telegram) “ Kenderton.” 
(Goes to JANE.) Have you ever heard Robert 
speak of Mr. Kenderton, Jane? 

Jane. (Behind table x.) Not that I know of. 

Reynotps. Of course not. He’s Ford’s accom- 
plice, and he’s coming here to-night. 
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Watt. Well, if he does I'll get him. I'll get 
him if I have to arrest every car that comes through 
the town. (Exit up L. Cc.) 

BLAINE. George, you skip across the street and 
see who’s registered at the hotel. (REYNOLDS exits 
up L. Cc. BLaINne closes the door.) Things look 
pretty bad for this Ford. 

SaraH. (Down to chair x. of table r. c.) I’ve 
got absolute faith in Robert. I trusted him from 
the minute he walked into the office and said, “ You 
remind me of my mother.” 


(Lowe Lt recollecting what he has told Forp, swal- 
lows hard and crosses to extreme L.) 


BLAINE. (Coming down to L. of table R. c. 
JANE comes down to R. of her mother) Look here, 
Sarah, are you going to persist in sticking up for 
this young renegade? I don’t blame him half as 
much as I do you. You took him in here and 
offered him chances to steal on a silver platter. 
You had no business hiring a man without knowing 
something about him. I take it as gross negligence 
on your part—and I shall consider it in recommend- 
ing my next appointment for postmaster. 

SaRAH. (Almost overcome) You mean—you 
won’t recommend my reappointment in the fall? 

Buaine. If this business turns out to be a result 
of your mismanagement, I have no alternative. 

SarAH. Thenif Mr. Ford is in any way to blame 
—I am to go? 

Buiaine. I’m sorry, but my duty to my constit- 
uents comes before anything else. 


(SARAH sinks into the chair R. of table.) 


Jane. (R. of her) There’s nothing to worry 
about, Mother—for Bob isn’t the thief. 
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LowEL.. (Crosses to L. of tabler.c. As he sees 
the serious turn things have taken) Mrs. Cole, how 
many people in this office have access to the safe? 

SARAH. You mean—know the combination? 

LoweEL.. Yes. 

SaRAH. Well, before the first robbery there was 
only one beside myself who knew it—Mr. Ford. 
After the safe was robbed the first time I gave it 
to no one. 

Lowett. Ah! Then when the safe was robbed 
the second time you were the only one who knew 
the combination ? 

BLaInE. (Coming down to L. of him) Well, 
what of it? 

LoweELL. Just this—I understand the lock was 
not tampered with. Whoever opened that safe 
opened it properly. How often did you change the 
combinations, Mrs. Cole? 

SARAH. Every day. I used to write the new 
combination on a piece of paper—(Rises and starts 
across to L. to get it from apron hanging on the 
wall down ut.) and keep it in my apron pocket— 
right here. (Js feeling in the pocket.) I put one 
here this evening. [ll get it for you. (Feels in 
apron pocket for it.) Why, it’s ‘gone! 

BLAINE. Gone! 

Lowett. Are you sure you put it there? 

SarRAH. Positive. (Comes to . of table L. and 
lays down the telegram on it.) 

BiatIne. What does this mean? 

Lowett. (Excitedly) 11 tell you what it 
means! It means that whoever robbed that safe 
stole the combination out of your pocket! And if 
he stole the combination to-day, he’ll attempt to rob 
the safe to-night! But here’s where we give Mr, 
Thief the surprise of his young life. We'll lay a 
trap for him and catch him in the act, and when 
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we have the goods on him there'll be no doubt who 
he is! 

BLAINE, That’s the stuff! 

LoweLL. We'll close up the post-office as usual. 
I’ll come back here at midnight—he won’t attempt 
anything till then. J’ll hide here in the office. You 
people wait across the street in the hotel. When 
Mr. Thief comes in I’ll give the alarm. Can you 
get me a gun? 

Biaine. From the Marshal! 

LoweELt. One shot means, “Come quick, I’ve 
got him!” Do you understand? 

BLAINE. Yes. 

Lowe.Lt. Now then—if you people will adjourn 
to the hotel, I'll make a few plans for our little 
surprise party. 


(They start out. LOWELL moves up Cc.) 


BiaIne. That’s a good idea. Come along, Sarah. 

SARAH. Yes. Come, Jane. Dear—lI’m so upset. 
(Saran and BLAINE go out Cc.) 

Jane. (Turning im the doorway, to LOWELL) 
Mr. Post, ’'m sure you'll clear Mr. Ford of this 
suspicion, and make everything come out all right 
in the end. 

Lowett. I always do—(JANE exits.) it’s part of 
the formula. (Crosses down to table L. and picks 
up the telegram. Forp enters R., starts for LOWELL 
as if to knock his block off. Lowe turns and sees 
him.) Now, wait a minute! Wait a minute! All 
in fun! My boy, I’ve got to hand it to you. The 
atmosphere’s a foot thick—and the beautiful old 
lady with the one-horse daughter. Perfect! 

Forp. (Rr. c.) But when did you get here? 
What about this detective business? How long 
have you been a sleuth? 


aula AAS 
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LoweLL. (L. Cc.) What about this crook busi- 
ness? How long have you been a thief? 

Forp: Ever since I struck this damned post- 
office. Every time I come to work I find the safe 
robbed. Everybody thinks I do it. All the gossips 
in town stand around and look at me when I go by, 
and the kids in the street call me Jesse James. I’ve 
got a shyster lawyer on one hand trying to railroad 
a case over on me, and on the other a rube con- 
stable that shadows me every time I go out after 
nine o’clock. (Goes up and closes the General De- 
livery window.) 

LowELL. (Crosses to R. and sits R. of table R. c.) 
Well, was I right? Didn’t you feel the drama of 
life surging about you? 

Forp. I certainly did—and it’s still surging. 
(Locks the door tL.) 

Lowe tt. I did a little surging myseli—down in 
the coal fields. Ill call it a great two weeks if I 
ever get the back of my ears clean. 

Forp. (Comes toc.) Did you finish your play? 

Lowett. Sure thing—two days ago. 

Forp. Thank God—I was counting on that. 
(Starts up to door L. c.) 

LoweELu. And sold it immediately to Weber and 
Morse. 

Forp. (Turns on him) You what? 

LowELt. Sold it to Weber and Morse. Thought 
I'd give somebody else a crack at a success besides 
Kenderton. (Rises.) Well, where’s your play? 
I’m dying to read it. 

Forp. (Desperately) Then you haven’t got a 
play you could give Kenderton? 

Lowett. No. Why? 

Forp. Because—neither have I. 

LoweLL. (Astounded) What? Do you mean 
to say that you haven’t finished your play? 

Forp. I’ve hardly started it. (Goes up c.) 
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LoweLL. Well, what the hell have you been do- 
ing for two weeks? Didn’t I tell you where to go 
and what to do? Was there anything wrong with 
that formula? 

Forp. There certainly was. (Comes down.) 
It’s a boomerang—and you should have warned me 
against it. 

Lowe... A boomerang? 

Forp. You told me to go out and find some real 
life to write about. I did, only it was so damned 
real I didn’t have time to write about it. (Circles 
to L. then up—then back to LowELt.) 

Lowett. Well—of all the idiots! 

Forp. (Turns to him) You told me to find a 
kind old lady and tell her she reminded me of my 
mother—but you didn’t tell me that in a week’s time 
I'd feel as if she were my mother. 

LoweLL. You don’t mean this? 

Forp. You said to ask her daughter if she be- 
lieved in love at first sight—but you didn’t warn 
me that it was I who was slated to fall in love at 
first sight. (Turns away L. a few steps.) 

Lowett. You mean to say you actually love this 
girl? 

Forp. T’m crazy about her. I’m wild about her. 
I can’t think of anything else. That’s why I 
couldn’t write—because I knew if I did and went 
back to New York and Louise—it would be the end 
of the most beautiful thing that ever happened to 
me. 

LowELy. Well, I’ll be damned! 

Forp. You ought to be—you and your formula! 
Here I am trying to pay off the five hundred dol- 
lars I owe Kenderton out of a salary of eighteen 
dollars a week, and now you, whom I depended on 
to have a play to save my life, calmly tell me that 
you’ve sold it to somebody else. (Move .around 
back of table r.) 
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LowELt. (Crosses to L. to get telegram) And 
let me tell you a few other things in my calm, col- 
lected way. Kenderton will be here in town to- 
night to get your play personally. (Up to him.) 

Forp. (Up R.c.) What? 

LoweLt. (Up u.c.) Read that! (Gives him 
the telegram.) 

Forp. My God! “No excuses—must have 
something to take back with me.’ He'll have to 
release me, that’s all. 

Lowett. (Now finding himself embroiled) I 
tell you, he won’t do it! He’s depending on that 
play to open his new theatre in less than three 
weeks! He'll hold you to your contract, and if 
you don’t come through he’ll hold me in your place. 
I know him! (Goes down L. and comes back.) 

Forp. What’ll we do? 

Lowett. The only possible thing to do under 
the circumstances—write one. 

Forp. What? 

LowELL. Write a play for Kenderton. 

Forp. When? 

LoweLL. To-night. 

Forp. You’re crazy! You can’t write a play in 
a night. 

LowELt. You can’t, eh ! 

Forp. (Jlnterrupting him) Yes, I know! It’s 
all a question of concentration! Well, that may 
work in some places, but not in this town. (Moves 
up C. 

eee (Crosses to Rr. c. behind table) It'll 
have to go in this town. How far did you get with 
that play of yours? 

Forp. About an act. Up to the time I came to 
work in the post-office. 

Lowett. Fine! Then the whole thing’s right in 
front of us. 
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Forp. (Comes back to him) For Heaven’s sake 
—what are you talking about? 

LoweELL. (Exciiedly) The plot’s great! Rob- 
bery in the post-office—mysterious stranger—my 
coming as detective. Immense! We'll write a play 
of our own adventures with ourselves as the leading 
characters. Now, you're the hero! (Puts paper in 
typewriter and sits.) 

Forp. Why pick on me? 

LoweELyt. (Warming to his subject) You're the 
centre of attraction in the whole darned town. 
You're in love with the daughter of the postmistress, 
and you’re chased by the village constable—along 
comes the strange detective. Great! (Wvses.) 
We'll weave the plot about the thief! 

Forp. Thief! (THUNDER.) 

Lowett. I’ve a hunch he’s going to try and rob 
that safe to-night. We'll plug away here while 
we're waiting. (Sits agam.) And when we get 
him-we’ll put him in the play. (Starts to write.) 

Forp. I think you’re crazier than ever—but Ill 
do it on one condition. 

Lowett. What’s that? 

Forp. That you give me six hundred dollars to- 
morrow, no matter what Kenderton’s verdict is. 

Lowett. (Rises and comes c. to him) Say— 
you're in the wrong profession—you ought to be in 
Wall Street! What’s the six hundred for? 

Forp. Al, this dear old lady 

Lowett. Oh, my God! (Crosses to L. and 
around table L. and comes to c. again.) 

Forp. Shut up, this is serious! She’s in a ter- 
rible jam. If they ever discover the shortage from 
these robberies, she’s going to be railroaded out of 
the post-office, and I’ll commit murder before I let 
that happen. 

LoweLL. (His mind on the plot) All right. 
You finish this play to-night and I’ll give you the 
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six hundred. We can at least have some atmos- 
phere to show Kenderton, and he may give us a 
few days to finish it. 

Forp. We can work here in the office. If Ken- 
derton is only delayed—if his car only strikes a 
thin bridge (A door slams off stage.) 

(DOOR SLAM.) 

Lowett. Sh! Somebody’s coming! 

Forp. It’s probably that comedy constable. 
Meet me here at eleven sharp. 

Lowe... Ail right. In the meantime get the old 
brain working. Remember, you’re the hero. 

Forp. (Jn doorway rR.) What are you going to 
do in this play? 

Lowe tt. I think I'll be the villain. 

Forp. You don’t need any moustache. (Exit 
R. Thunder continues. As Ford goes out R., WALT 
enters L. c. very excited.)(THUNDER. WALT.) 

Watt. Well, Mr. Post—I’ve spotted him. 

Lowett. Him! Who? 

Watt. The accomplice—Kenderton! 

LoweELt. Kenderton? 

Watt. Drove up ten minutes ago and put up 
at the Commercial House. 

LoweLt. (As the idea strikes him) Good. 
Keep your eye on him, and if he stirs out of the 
hotel—arrest him on the spot. (WALT exits L. C. 
Lowe. stands for a moment, gazes around and 
then goes to wall R. and turns out switch—two side 
lamps go out.) Midnight—Post-Office—Robbery— 
Detective—Girl—Hero—Thief—Mystery! Atmos- 
phere—my God, it’s the whole show! (Turns out 
c. light and goes out door L. C.) 

CURTAIN 
(Curtain remains down a half minute to denote 
passing of a few hours. THUNDER keeps up 
—loudly at first—then dies away as town clock 


Strikes off stage.) 
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ScENE 2: Before the curtain rises the town clock 
strikes three times in the distance. A partly 
(CLOCKS TIWIKES Ti REEs) 
dark stage. Only light is over table Rr. at which 
LowELL 1s writing on typewriter. Forp pac- 
ing up and down c., running his hands through 
his hair. 

(LOWELL... FORD) 

Thunder—lhightning flashes. 


(LIGHTNING, THUNDER, RAIN.) 

LoweELt. (At table Rr. c., reading the last line 
written on typewriter) “I’m sorry, but my duty to 
my constituents comes before anything else.” How 
do you spell constituents ? 

Forp. How should I know? 

LowELL (Strikes out the word with X’s) 
“Tm sorry, but my duty to my country—comes 
before anything else.” (Writes the word “ coun- 
iry” over the word “ constituents.”) That’s as 
far as we can go—almost through the second act— 
right up to the climax. 

Forp. And we can’t do the climax. 


(Both boys talk in low voices—so not to scare 
away any prospective visitor.) 


-LowELt. Not till we find out who Mr. Thief is. 
If he turns out to be an ordinary porch-climber 
we’ve got no punch—but if he turns out to be the 
Mayor in disguise—or the minister of the First 
Baptist Church we'll let Kenderton out of the Com- 
mercial House. 

Forp. We can’t start on the last act until we 
find out how the second ends. 

LoweELt. The whole play depends on the climax 
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—and the whole climax depends on the thief. If 
we only have time! 

Forp. (Still walking nervously up and down) 
If there was only some way we could kidnap Ken- 
derton or shanghai him or something. 

Lowett. Sh! What’s that? 

Forp. (Long pause while they listen) I don’t 
hear anything. 

Lowett. You don’t think the light will scare 
him away? 

Forp. (Jndicating imaginary windows toward 
the audience) With these curtains drawn it’s black 
as pitch from the outside. So old Blaine thinks I’m 
the thief, hey? 

Lowetyt. Thinks! He’s positive! 

Forp. The old gloom! Id give anything if the 
crook turned out to be that yokel nephew of his. 
What do you think he and the old skinflint are up 
to? 

Lowett. For once in my life I’m stumped. But 
one thing is certain—the old lady’s house is in 
some way connected with a lot of money. 

Forp. Gee!—Id love to clear this thing up and 
put them on Easy Street. Isn’t she beautiful, Al? 

Loweitt. Who—the old lady? 

Forp. No—Jane! 

LoweEtt. She’s some girl, Bob. I told you you’d 
meet the real one some day. I was right as usual. 

Forp. But—my God, Al—what am I going to 
do about Louise? 

Lowett. Sh! What’s that? 

Forp. (Another strained pause) Nothing. 
(Forp walks up stage.) 

Lowett. There’s only one thing I don’t like 
about this play. I haven’t any girl. 

Forp. (Coming down again) Well, the play 
isn’t over yet. You may meet one in the last act. 

LoweLL. (Dreamily) Gee!—I’d like to write a 
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love scene about myself. (Catches Forp looking at 
him.) But if we don’t get a good climax there 
isn’t going to be any last act. 

Forp. Sh! Listen! 

LoweLL. (After a second’s pause, rises, tiptoes 
to the storeroom door, listens, then comes to Forp 
c.) Here he comes. As soon as we have him I'll 
give the signal for the others to come. (Gets his 
gun ready.) 

Forp. When I whistle—snap on that switch. 

Lowetzt. Quick! Sh! 

(LIGHTS OUT) 

(Pushes the light switch on wall R. and they are in 

darkness. Forp and LowELu wait up at back. 

A form in raincoat appears from the storeroom 

(REYNOLDS.) 

r. He enters, looks about, hears a noise and 

hides quickly in the shadow up R. The light- 

(LIGHTNING, THUNDER.) 

ning from the storeroom door reveals a trap- 

door, leading to the cellar, being cautiously 

raised. Another form appears and crosses to 

(PHIL 

the safe. Bending on his knee, this form fum- 

bles with the door of the safe, lights a match— 

at last opens tt. As he does so, the first form 

hurls himself at the man before the safe and 
they struggle.) 


Forp. Wait! We can’t arrest him—he’s Mrs. 
Cole’s son. 

Lowett. (Stopping) What? 

Forp. Yes, he’s Jane’s brother. They can’t find 
him here. We must get him away. 

(JANE.) 

JANE. (Off stage. Noise at outer door) We're 

coming, Mr. Post. 
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Lowett. Too late! They’re at the door! 

Puit. For God’s sake, don’t let Mother see me. 

Forp. Quick—down through the cellar—the 
way you came. (PHIL goes. Forp closes the trap- 
door.) He'll make it. (Goes up to door c.) 

LoweLL. (Following him up) But see here— 
how about the thief? 

Forp. (Crossing down Rr. c.) Tell them he got 
away. 

Lowett. That won’t do—I gave the signal—I’ve 
got to have a prisoner. Ah! An idea! (Comes 
down L. of Forp.) Put on these handcuffs! 

Forp. What for? 

Lowetyt. You're the thief! 


(Noise of outer door being opened.) 


Forp. What? 

LoweLL. We've got to have a climax—well, here 
itis! You’re the hero. Girl’s brother a thief—hero 
takes the blame—self-sacrifice and all that. Great! 

Forp. (Ju horror at the thought) Confound it, 
I don’t want to be the hero. 

LowELt. You've got to be the hero. What do 
you want to do—spoil this play? Quick—let me 
lock these handcuffs. (Putting them on him— 
noise off stage.) 

(BLAINE.) 

BLAINE. (Off stage) Jane—you keep back. 

Forp. Jane! I can’t do this! Think of the girl! 

(DOOR SLAM.) 

LoweLu. Think of the climax! (A door slams 
off stage.) Shut up—here they come—now act like 
a thief! (Pushes him to RB.) 

(BLAINE, SARAH, WALT, JANE.) 


(BLAINE, WALT, SARAH and JANE enter c., drip- 
ping wet and come down quickly.) 
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BiaIneE. (As he enters) Have you got him, Mr. 
Post? 
LoweLL. Yes, I’ve got him. 


(Forp is x. c. with handcuffs—LowELt sits on edge 
of table R. c. with gun. BLAINE, JANE, SARAH 
and Watt line up L., facing Forv.) 


Watt. (Down tL. of table tL.) Holy halibut! 

SaraH. Robert! 

Jane. Bob! 

BLaIneE. So you got him with the goods? I 
thought so. 

JANE. (Scarcely believing her eyes) Bob—say 
it’s a lie. Say it isn’t true. Why don’t you deny it? 

Buatne. (Back of table r.c.) He can’t deny it. 


(Forp has raised his head as if to speak, says noth- 
ing. LOWELL covers him with his gun.) 


Jane. (Pleadingly) Bob—do you want me to 
believe this? 
Biatne. Well, Sarah, I hope you’re satisfied! 
(KNOCKING.) 
(Loud knocking heard at door off stage u. c. All 
start, turn up stage and listen.) What’s that? 
(KNOCKING.) 
(More knocking.) Who can that be? 
Watt. (Goes door t. c. and is heard opening 
outside door) Well—what do you want? 
(KENDERTON.) 
KENDERTON. (Outside) I’m looking for Mr. 
Ford. 
Forp. My God! It’s Kenderton. (Starting c. 
—LowELt pushes him back Rr.) 
Biaine. Kenderton? 
Watt. (Appearing at door L. c., comes down) 
The accomplice. Shall I let him in? 
Lowe.tt. No, 
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Watt. What’ll I do with him? 

LoweLL. (Commandingly) Take him to the 
town lock-up and keep him there till I tell you. 

KENDERTON. (Entering L. c. quickly, starts down 
stage) Say, Bob! 

Watt. (Leaping at him) No, you don’t! 

KENDERTON. What the hell’s the idea? 


(Watt and BLAINE grab him, pull his hat down 
over his eyes and rush him out the door, JANE 
and SAraH have moved over to L, JANE turns 
and watches them take KENDERTON out. ForD 
crosses to c. to speak to her.) 


Forp. Jane! 

JANE. (With tears in her eyes, she gives him 
one glance, then turns to her mother and sobbing 
with her head on her mother’s shoulder) Oh—take 
me home, Mother—take me home! 


(JANE and Sara go out door L. c. LOweELt has 
sat at the table R. c. and starts to write frantic- 
ally on the typewriter.) 


Forp. (Helpless as he watches JANE exit, then 
turning in desperation to LOWELL) You're a hell 
of a playwright! 


CURTAIN 


ACT III 


Scene: Same as Act Il. The following morning. 
Curtain up—LowELt at typewriter L.—shuirtsleeves. 
Forp sitting x. of table L., with his head in his 
hands. Stage is partly dark. A little day- 
light creeping in, showing through the glass de- 
livery windows. Hanging lamp over table L. is 

on. 
(LOWELL, FORD.) 

LoweEtt. (Writing as the curtain rises—leans 
back with a sigh of relief) There. 

Forp. Finished? 

LoweEtt. All but the ending. 

Forp. Now we’re stuck again until we find out 
what the end will be. (Picking up pile of manu- 
script from floor.) 

Lowett. See here—we’ve got to have a happy 
ending for this. Why not finish it now? 

Forp. No, sir—since you’re so fond of real plays 
of real life, we’re going to have a real ending. 

Lowe.ti. Then you and Jane’ll have to make up. 

Forp. It looks as though we would after what 
she said last night. 

LoweL.. If you don’t you’re going to make this 
comedy a tragedy. 

Forp. It wouldn’t be the first comedy of mine 
to turn out a tragedy. 


(ROOSTER.) 
(Rooster crows off stage.) 
LoweLL. What’s that? 


Forp. It’s a rooster, you damned fool. 
LoweELtt. A rooster? What’s he doing up so 
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early? (Rises and comes down to the footlights 
and raises the curtain shade on the window of the 
imaginary fourth wall L. c.) It isn’t late, is it? +» 
CLHIGHTS@GP.) 
(As the lights come partly up.) 


Forp. Only broad daylight—that’s all. 

LowELL. (Crosses to window R. in fourth wall, 
raises it, hghts come up further—looks out and sets 
his watch by clock outside, puts it in his pocket, then 
takes it out again to verify the time) Do you think 
we ought to change the end of that first act—where 
you enter and meet Jane? 

Forp. (At looking glass t., combing his hair) 
Oh!—for Heaven’s sake—let the thing alone. All 
I can see now is a jumble of heroes and thieves and 
curtains and climaxes—and bone-headed detectives. 
(Glancing at LOWELL.) 

LowELL. (c.) Bone-headed detectives? If it 
hadn’t been for me you wouldn’t have any play at 
all! 

Forp. Yes, and if it hadn’t been for you I 
wouldn’t be in disgrace before the whole town. 
And Jane wouldn’t think I’m a thief. 

Lowett. Now—now—don’t you worry about 
that. When Jane finds out how you took the blame 
for her brother—well, I want to be near that type- 
writer to take down the happy ending—that’s all. 

Forp. (Crossing rR.) By that time Ill be cro- 
chetting chairs in Sing Sing. 

LowELLt. Why, the most you can get is two 
years. 

Forp. Two years—my God! 

Lowett. Don’t worry—this thing will be all 
straightened out before the day is over. As soon 
as Kenderton comes we'll explain everything. 

Forp. Kenderton! Thank Heaven, we can at 
least give him an attempt. 
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Lowett. An attempt? My boy, we’ve got a 
success there, take it from me. (Stacking manu- 
script in shape.) 

Forp. Success?—Written in eight hours? 
(Coming R. C.) 

Lowett. We've got melodrama, romance, mys- 
tery, everything that the public wants. You're 
about as sap-headed as most heroes, and I admit I’m 
enough of a regular guy to be a villain. 

Forp. You hate yourself, don’t you? 

Lowett. (Facing front) The beauty of this 
comedy is that it’s funny. 

Forp. Funny? Me arrested and waiting for the 
wagon? [I like your sense of humor. 

Lowett. As soon as the play is finished we'll 
clear up everything and tell them who the real thief 
is. 

Forp. But we can’t! Jane and her mother 
mustn’t find out that it was Phil—ever. You see, 
there’s nowhere I can turn. I can’t even go to jail 
or I'll run into Kenderton. 

LowELt. Trust in the Lord—he’ll find a way 
out. 

Forp. If he does he’ll have to be a darn sight 
better playwright than you are. 

Lowe... (Brings script over to table Rr. c.) You 
know, that isn’t a bad second act at that. The way 
that girl turned to the old lady and said, “Take me 
home, Mother—take me home.” (Leans his head 
on Forv’s shoulder. Forp pushes him away.) 
There’s no use talking, this is a great town for 
atmosphere! 

Forp. Oh, shut up! I’ve heard so much about 
atmosphere that I feel like a barometer. What time 
is it? 

Lowett. (Behind desk L. again) Seven-thirty. 
Gee! but I’m tired. Reminds me of the old days, 
eh, Bob?—when we were young and foolish! 
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Forp. When we were young and sensible! I 
never was pinched before in my life. 

Lowett. Neither was Kenderton. Can you im- 
agine him in the town lock-up? 


(Both boys laugh at this thought.) 


Forp. That’s my one comforting thought in this 
hour of need! Say, I’m starved. Don’t thieves 
ever eat? 

LoweLL. (Seated behind desk) Some thieves 
do—but heroes never. (KNOCK.) 


(There is a knock at the door. LowELu jumps up.) 


Forp. Company, Warden. (Puts on the hand- 
cuffs.) Dear little mittens like Grandma used to 
knit—nit ! 

LoweLL. (Goes to the door L. and opens it) 
Oh, good-morning, Miss Cole. Well, this is a 
pleasant surprise. (JANE.) 

JANE. (Entering L. with a large basket of food) 
Good-morning, Mr. Post. (Stops just inside door. 
Looks at Forp.) I—I thought you might be hun- 
gry—so I brought you over some breakfast. (Plac- 
ing the basket on table tL.) 

Forp. (Rk. C., rising) Good! 

LoweLL. (Turning upon him) Quiet! (To 
Jane.) That’s very thoughtful of you, my dear 
Miss Cole—and I appreciate it. Nothing could be 
more pleasing to me this moment than breakfast— 
served by such a charming young lady as yourself. 
(Bowing gallantly.) 

Jane. (Timidly) And perhaps—perhaps Mr. 
Ford is hungry, too. 

Forp. (Rises) Perhaps! ; j 

Lowett. (Sternly, turning upon him again) 
No. (To Jane.) He was just saying before you 
came that the mere thought of food sickened him. 
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Forp. What’s that? 

LowELt. (Same) Sit! (Forp sinks into chair 
back of table x. c.) It’s a common characteristic 
of the criminal that immediately upon being cap- 
tured he loses all desire for food. However—lI feel 
quite capable not only of doing justice to my own 
breakfast—but also Mr. Ford’s. 

Forp. Oh! 

Jane. But he ought to have at least some hot 
coffee, Mr. Post. 

LoweLL. I’m not sure I can allow it—coffee 
makes ’em wild. 

Jane. A little won’t do any harm. Please, Mr, 
Post. 

Lowett. Well—a little then—but mind, only a 
little. 

JANE. (Crossing to r. with basket) Oh, thank 
you! (Avoiding Forv’s eyes.) 

Loweti. And how is your mother this morning? 

Jane. (Placing the basket on table R. c., goes 
up and gets the stool above door RK. and brings it 
down to front of the safe, then places the basket 
beside her to her R. on the floor) Not very well. 
She didn’t sleep any last night. 

LoweELt. Worried about her appointment? 

Jane. Yes. And then Phil didn’t come home— 
he often stays out late, but he’s never before stayed 
away all night. 

Lowett. Miss Cole, would you be alarmed if I 
left you in charge of this criminal for a few min- 
utes? 

JANE. Of course not—why, no. 

Lowett. I’m going over to the hotel and if 
you'd be so kind as to watch him while I’m gone, 
I'd be greatly obliged. I'll leave you my revolver. 


(Takes it out of his pocket and slams it on the 
table.) 
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Jane. (Jn fear) Oh, no—I—I can watch him 
without that, ’'m sure, Mr. Post. 

LoweLL. Well, Pll leave it on the table in case 
you need it. If he tries to escape—shoot—and shoot 
to kill. (Goes to door L.) 

Forp. (Crossing to him) Say—would you mind 
unlocking these so I can eat? 

Lowe.t. Not on your life—you’re likely to spoil 
the plot. 

Forp. How do you expect me to eat with these 
things? 

Lowe tu. (Sweetly) Perhaps Miss Cole will as- 
sist you. I'll be back shortly. (Exits L.) 


(Forp ruefully crosses to chair R. of table rR. c. and 
sits. JANE is sitting on stool to R. of him. She 
takes out a napkin and places it across his lap, 
then takes out a cup and saucer, hands it to 
him, takes out a jar of coffee, takes off the lid 
and pours out a cup of coffee, places the jar of 
coffee back into the basket and lifts out a jar 
of cream, unscrews the lid and pours cream 
into his coffee, then replaces it into the basket, 
takes out a bowl of sugar, puts a spoonful in 
his coffee and looks up to see if he wants more, 
he nods, she puts another spoonful of sugar 
in is coffee and looks up to see if that’s 
enough, he nods for her to put another spoon- 
ful in his coffee, which she does and stirs it 
for him. He then attempts to hold the cup to 
his lips but the handcuffs prevent him. She 
takes the cup and saucer from him and holds 
the cup so he can drink. Note: Throughout 
this scene JANE avoids his eyes, feeling the 
seriousness of last night’s episode, whereas 
Forp, realizing the truth, tries to kid her out 
of the mood.) 


Jane. Here—here’s your coffee. (ForD awk- 
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wardly tries to grasp it.) Oh, you'll spill it—let 
me. (She holds it up to his mouth and he drinks.) 
Sweet enough? (He nods.) Tell me when you’ve 
had enough. (He chokes and the coffee spills on 
him.) There—why didn’t you tell me? 

Forp. How could I when it was pouring down 
my throat like Niagara Falls? 

Jane. (Wiping his mouth with the napkin, lays 
it back on his lap, and takes out a bowl of cereal) 
There—now here’s the cereal—(He claps his 
hands.) Vil feed you—here (She reaches in 
and puts cream in the cereal, then takes out the 
sugar bowl and spreads several spoonfuls over the 
cereal. He takes the bowl in his hands and holds 
at up so she can feed him. She takes a spoonful 
of the cereal and starts to hold it to his mouth when 
she thinks of something she wanted to say to him, 
draws back the spoon as he tries to reach it with 
his mouth.) Bob 

Forp. What? 

Jane. (Seeing him reaching for the spoon) 
Nothing—here’s your cereal. (Shoving it m his 
mouth—he nearly chokes.) Bob—I—can you ever 
forgive me? (She offers him more cereal and he 
indicates that he has had enough; she puts the bowl 
back in the basket.) 

Forp. Forgive you? You are the one to forgive. 
Not me. 

Jane. The way I acted last night. I—I’m sorry. 

Forp. After what you saw, I can’t blame you 
for thinking the very worst about me. 

Jane. I did doubt you at first—and only a few 
hours after I said I’d trust you always. But after 
I got home I began to think, and I know there must 
be some reason for what you did. And then I 
remember what you said last night about being in 
trouble over money. (Takes a litile purse wrapped 
in a handkerchief out of her apron pocket.) 
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Forp. Yes. 

JANE. And I—oh, Bob, dear—it isn’t much, but 
I want you to take it (She has taken out of 
her pocket a handkerchief in which is tied a small 
purse of money, she unties the corners and offers 
it to him.) 

Forp. (Almost overcome by the girl’s proof of 
her feeling for him) Jane, I don’t know what to 
say. I think that’s the finest—the most loyal thing 
a girl ever did. I don’t deserve it, but I want you 
to know that [’m thinking of you and your mother, 
and if you'll just trust me a little while longer, T’ll 
tell you everything. (Putting the purse back in her 
hand.) I don’t need the money, Jane, dear—but I 
need your trust—and you—always. 


(She bows her head. He starts to put his arm 
around her, but the handcuffs prevent him. He 
rises to pass is hands over her head, she un- 
derstands what he means and is just turning 
for the embrace as LOWELL enters L., and, see- 
ing Forv’s hands in the air over her head, 
Speaks. ) 

(LOWELL.) 

Lowety. Don’t strike her! (Forp turns upon 
him in disgust. JANE, embarrassed, picks up the 
basket and runs to the door t.) Please don’t let 
me drive you away. 

Jane. I won't. (Turns and smiles at Forp as 
she goes out the door.) I'll be back—soon 
(Exits L.) 

LoweLt. Well, for a thief, you don’t seem to 
be in so bad. 

Forp. That isn’t your fault. Don’t apologize— 
you've done your best. 

Lowey. I wonder who the fellow was I shot in 
the hand. 
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Forp. I wonder what time the whole town will 

turn out to gaze at Bobby, the mail robber. 
(KENDERTON.) 

KENDERTON. (Off stage) I tell you, I’ve got to 
see him! 

LoweLL. Sh! Here they come now! (Picks 
up the gun from table and holds it, facing door 
Lt. c. Door opens and Watt enters. He holds up 
his hands when he sees the gun.) Good-morning, 
Marshal. 

(WALT.) 

Watt. ’Mornin’, Mr. Post. (Comes down L. c. 
His left hand 1s bandaged.) 

Forp. (Sees Watt’s hand bandaged, calls 
LowELL’s attention to it) Look. 


(LowELL turns and is surprised when he sees 
Watt's hand bandaged.) 


Watt. (To Forp) What’s wrong with you? 

LoweELt. What’s the matter with your hand, 
Marshal? Try to open the bottle without a cork- 
screw? 

Watt. Caught my thumb in the handcuff when 
I was puttin’ ’°em on that fellow Kenderton. He 
give me quite a tussle, but I bested him, bein’ sci- 
entific. I had to let him go this morning, ’cause he 
put up bail. He’s outside now and says he wants 
to see the culprit. 

LoweLt. Show him in. (WALT goes up to the 
door u. c.) Well, I’m glad I didn’t shoot the con- 
stable. 


(As Watt opens the door, he is pushed aside by 

(KENDERTON.) 

the angry KENDERTON, who brushes past him— 

clothes mussed and collar awry, his hat brim 
torn. WALT extis with a yell of pain.) 
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KENDERTON. (Comes down uL. ¢.) Thank 
Heaven, you’re here. (Purple with rage.) Well, 
of all the damn towns 

Forp. How was your room last night? 

KENDERTON. Room? I spent last night in the 
town lock-up! And I had to put up five hundred 
dollars this morning to get out. 

LoweLL. Why, John, were you drunk? 

KENDERTON, Drunk? No—but that bone-headed 
constable who pinched me must have been. Said 
he was under orders of a detective named Post. 
(Goes R—Forp smiles at LowEtu.) If I find him 
Ill knock his block off. (Coming back to them.) 
Where is he? (Crossing away again, LOWELL 
frightened. ) 

Forp. Would you really like to know? 

KENDERTON. (Crosses to them c.) Would I? 
Would I? (Goes up and closes the door in anger. 
As he does so LOWELL draws his gun on Forp, who 
backs away to R. KENDERTON comes down L, C. 
and draws his left hand out of his pocket. It 1s 
also bandaged. Forp suddenly sees KENDERTON’S 
bandaged hand.) 

Forp. Look! 

LoweLt. (Turns and sees KENDERTON’S band- 
aged hand—suspiciously) John, where were you 
at three o’clock this morning? 

KENDERTON. Where was I? In jail—that’s 
where I was! 

LoweLt. Then it couldn’t have been you. 

KENDERTON. What couldn’t have been me? 

LowELu. It couldn’t have been you that robbed 
the post-office. 

KENDERTON. (Starting) What? 

Lowetu. (Accusingly) What's the matter with 
your hand? 

Kenperton. ‘That half-witted constable closed 
the handcuff on it. Nearly killed me. Say—what 
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kind of a town is this, anyway? I never saw any- 
thing like it before in my life! 

Forp. This is one of Al’s—full of atmosphere. 

KENDERTON. (Crossing to Forp. LOWELL goes 
down t.) Well, I got your letter asking to be re- 
leased from the contract. 

Forp. And I got your wire telling me you 
wouldn’t. 

KENDERTON. I’ve changed my mind since then, 
and I’m willing to call it off. 

Forp. T’ve changed my mind, too, and I’m will- 
ing to call it all on. (Hands him the script.) 
There tris. 

KENDERTON. What’s this? 

Forp. The play. 

KENDERTON. The play! When did you write 
this? 

Forp. Last night. 

KENDERTON. Don’t kid, Bob. This is a serious 
matter with me. When did you finish this? 

Forp. It isn’t finished yet. 

KENDERTON. Well, your contract called for it to 
be finished May the first. 

Forp. Well, it’s May the first until twelve o’clock 
to-night. 

KENDERTON. When did you decide to go through 
with this thing? 

Forp. Last night, I tell you. 

KENDERTON. And you expect me to accept a lot 
of wild junk you pounded out in a night? 

Forp. It’s not wild junk—it’s the truth. It’s a 
play of real life and real characters. 

Lowett. And a climax—read it and weep! 

KENDERTON. See here, Bob, I can’t do this. You 
asked to be released and I acted on the assumption 
that you wanted to be. As far as I’m concerned, 
the contract’s off. 
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Forp. Off? ; 

Lowe... I thought you were stuck with a theatre 
and had to have a play? 

KENDERTON. I am—and I’m going to hold you 
for the play—as per agreement. 

Lowett. All right—there it is. 

KENDERTON. That’s Bob’s play. 

Lowe... It’s mine, too. We did this together. 
That lets me out. 

KENDERTON. Say—what is this—a frame-up? 
It isn’t even finished. And I’m leaving for New 
York in an hour. 

Lowe... Then take it with you over to the hotel, 
and read it as far as it goes. By the time you get 
back we’ll have the ending. 

Forp. And if you don’t like that play—we’ve got 
a few minutes before lunch—we’ll do you another 
one. 

KENDERTON. (Angrily) All right, I'll read it— 
but I tell you frankly I don’t think you fellows 
have treated me right—so from now on we'll cut 
the friendship and make it strictly business—and if 
I don’t like it I won’t produce it—(Goes to door— 
flings it open—and turns to them.) and I'll sue you 
for breach of contract. (Exits L. c., slamming 
door.) 

LoweLL. (After a pause) That’s a good exit. 
(Sits and writes at typewriter L.) 

Forp. (Front of table x. c., looking at hand- 
cuffs) My God!—all this for nothing. 

Lowey. Not on your life. Wait till he reads 
it. It can’t miss because it’s according to the for- 
mula. 

Forp. Damn you and your formula. Every time 
I think of that poor old lady, heart-broken over this 
post-office—just so we can get a situation for a play 
that ten to one won’t be accepted—I tell you, Al, 
it’s downright cruel. 
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LowEL.. That’ll all be cleared up. 

Forp. But when? And in the meantime, here’s 
this old vulture Blaine all primed up to have a post- 
office inspector here to report the shortage and 
make it look bad for her at Washington. 

LowELL. Speaking of Blaine—here’s a Con- 
gressional Record addressed to him. We ought to 
get a few laughs out of that. (Slipping the wrapper 
off.) 

Forp. Don’t open it—it’s twenty years! 

LoweELt. It’s open. 

Forp. Give it to me—I’ll see if I can get you 
eighteen. 


(LowELt tosses it to him—it falls to the floor and 
opens accidentally to a place marked with a 
blue pencil.) 


Lowett. This fellow Reynolds certainly speaks 
well of you. 

Forp. (Has picked up the “Record” and is 
reading the article marked with a blue pencil) Yes 
—he started on me that day I got in town. He 
began by accusing me of flirting with old man 
Blaine’s daughter. (Stops—looks at “ Record” ex- 
citedly.) Al—come here. 

LoweELt. (Crosses to L. of table R. c.) What’s 
the matter? 

Forp. Look—with the blue pencil around it. 

LoweLt. (Over his shoulder, reads) ‘ Con- 
gressman Stephen Blaine.’ Holy smoke! 

Forp. Don’t you see it? Don’t you see it all? 
Trying to get Reynolds in here and Mrs. Cole out. 

Lowett. No wonder he was trying to buy her 
house. 

Forp. There’s the answer to the whole thing. 

Lowett. (Suddenly) By golly—I’ve got an 

(HERBY.) 
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idea. (Crosses to L. Hersy makes a noise at the 
door L. C.) 

Forp. Every time you get an idea—I get into 
trouble. (Puts the paper on the desk and the 
handcuffs on as HEeRBy rushes in—incredulous con- 
cern written on his face.) 

LoweELt. Good-morning, Chubby. 

Hersy. (Looking at Forp open-mouthed) 
Well, by gosh, it’s true. Walt Henderson told me 
you was arrested and I called him a liar. 

Forp. (Seated behind desk x.) Well, you were 
both right. Thanks just the same, Herby. 

Hersy. Well, I’d never thought you was the 
thief. Where were you caught? 

Lowey. We caught him in the climax. 

Hersy. Huh? 

Lowe... Look out for him, young man—he’s 
dangerous. 

Hersy. (Unconsciously draws away from 
Forp) By gosh, I’m sorry for you, Mr. Ford— 
you're the most elegant thief I ever saw. You're a 
regular Ruffles. 

Forp. Ruffles? You mean Raffles, don’t you? 

Hersy. Sure, the feller that stole all the dia- 
mond britches. 

Forp. Brooches—Herby !—Brooches! 

LoweLt. That’s a good line, Herby—we’ll keep 
that in. (Typewrites at table L.) 

Forp. Herbert, I’m going to give you a piece of 
advice—and I hope you’ll heed it. Never—under 
any circumstances—never be a hero! 

Hersy. Gosh, I feel like one to-day. I’m think- 
ing of getting married. 

Forp. Married? 

Lowett. You’re not only a hero—you’re a 
martyr! Tell me, Herbert, who’s your accomplice? 

Hersy. Peggy Vere. 

Forp. Has she accepted you yet? 
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Hersy. , I haven’t asked her yet, but she said she 
was crazy about me. 

(PEGGY.) 

Peccy. (Heard off stage tL. c.) Get out of my 
way before I take your badge away from you. 
(Enters w. Cc.) 

Hersy. (Upr.c.) I told you Id be right out. 

Peccy. Say, if you think you can hitch me to 
any post like an old gray mare—you’re off your 
nut. Where you go—I go. 

LoweLt. That’s right, young lady—keep your 
eye on him. I think he’s a pretty wicked little 
fellow. 

Pecey. (Turns and looks at him with a strange 
glint in her eye, then turns to Hersy) I thought 
you came in here to get some packages. 

Forp. Those parcels for the East-bound? 
They’re in the storeroom. Come, Herby, Pll show 
you. Excuse me a minute, Warden. (Forp and 
HERBY exit into the storeroom R.) 


(As soon as they are out of the room, PEGGY comes 
down to L. of table R. c., never taking her eyes 
off LOWELL, who is typewriting at table L.) 


Peccy. (Leaning against side of table r.) Well, 
how’s everything around Times Square, Mr. 
Lowell? 

Lowetyt. (Looks up, surprised) I beg your 
pardon 

Peccy. That’s all right, Alfred—they can’t hear 
us. Don’t get me, do you? 

LoweLL. (Rises and takes a step toward her) 
Why, your face is familiar, but 

Peccy. (With mock reproach) And he said, 
“Tl never forget you, Margie.” Remember Lily 
Doane’s party down at the Village? 
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LowetL. (Moving toward her) Why, it isn’t— 
it can’t be 

Peccy. It is!—Little Marge Vere—Peggy for 
short. 

LowELL. (Greeting her) Well, of all people— 
what in the world are you doing here? 

Preccy. Surprised to see me? 

Lowe.t. No, I’m not surprised at anything that 
happens in. this town. Little Margie away out in 
Indiana! But, Marj—go easy on that recognition 
stuff. For the present I’m known to the local 
populace as Detective Post. 

Peccy. (Laughs) That’s enough to make a 
horse laugh. Say, I was leaving town to-day, but 
Ive got to see this through if I lose my booking. 
How long are you going to be here? 

Lowett. Not any longer than I have to. Better 
wait—and we'll all go back together. 

Pecey. Say, I thought you were going to put 
me in one of your shows. 

LoweELt. (An idea striking him) It isn’t too 
late yet—you’re just in time to get in the last act. 

Peccy. Is it a good part? 

LoweELt. Well, that’s up to you. Depends on 
what you make it. Can you make love? 

Pecey. (/nvitingly) Comrade, can a duck 
swim? 

Lowe... (Taking her arm, they move over to 
front of table R. c.) Well, as we’ve only got till 
noon, we might as well get right at it. (They stop.) 
Do you believe in love at first sight? 

Peccy. (Rr. of him. Promptly) Drunk or 
sober ? 

Lowett. No—I mean, could you fall in love 
with someone—all of a sudden—for instance—say 
me? 

Pecey. (She looks at him oddly for a second ) 
Say, listen, Mr. Short Memory. I’m going to tell 
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you something I never told a living soul. And I 
wouldn’t tell you only you have forgotten all about 
me, and I know you don’t care. ButI fell for you so 
hard that first night I met you that I walked around 
in a state of coma for two weeks. I used to sit up 
in my little cell at Mom Smith’s boarding-house, and 
every time I heard the ’phone ring downstairs, my 
heart beat so much I looked like a shimmy dancer. 
But you never called me up. Couldn’t eat— 
couldn’t sleep—went right into a decline. After a 
while I got sense, and I asked myself why would 
a live wire like you be bothering about a twenty- 
dollar-a-week vaudeville performer like me. But I 
never forgot you—never. When I was sixteen you 
certainly caught me with the goods, Mr. Detective, 
and you could have locked me up for life and 
thrown away the key. (Takes out her handker- 
chief and wipes her eyes.) And now you ask me 
if I could fall in love with you—it’s funny—it’s 
really funny! (Turns away from him.) 

LoweELit. (Genuinely moved) Why, Margie—I 
didn’t know that you cared. (Turns her around 
and takes her im his arms. Forb enters R.) 

(FORD.) 

Forp. (Seeimg LoweLL with his arm about 
Peccy) What’s all this? 

LoweLL. When we finish it it’s 'going to be the 
bestescene“in. the *last™acti= (Grosses tor. Gr as 
Hersy enters—armful of packages.) 

(HERBY.) 

Hersy. (Seeing Peccy wiping her eyes) Hey! 
Has he been makin’ you cry? (PEGGY moves up. 
Hersy crosses to LowEtu.) Detective or no de- 
tective, I'll bust you in the nose! 

Forp. (Stopping him) Here— 
here! ( Together.) 

Peccy. My hero! 
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Forp. Mustn’t assault an officer of the law, 
Herby. 

Lowe... Marj—do you suppose your boy friend 
would object if you and I took a little stroll up the 
street? I’ve got something to say to you. 

Preccy. Oh, I suppose I’m a darned fool to listen 
to you, but I like to hear it, anyway. 


(Arm in arm they go out L. C., closing the door.) 


Hersy. (Starts up after them) Hey! Wait 
for me, Peggy! (He turns to Forp after the door 
slams in his face.) What in hell do you think of 
that? 

Forp. I think you’d better start calling on Nina 
Rich again, Herby. i 

Hersy. (Sadly) Gosh! I might have known 
she was too swell for a jay like me. 

Forp. Don’t think that for a moment, Herby. 
You're all right. You're a regular fellow, Herby, 
and there isn’t a girl anywhere but ought to be proud 
of a chap like you. 

Herpy. Gosh! Thief or no thief, Mr. Ford, 
you're the best friend I’ve got. (Very mourn- 
fully.) Anyway, I don’t have to buy her no birth- 
day present now, and maybe she’ll give me back 
that purple umbrella I gave her. (HERBy exits.) 

(LOUTSE) 


(Forp drops down to table—picks up “ Congres- 
sional Record”—reads it again as door L, C. 
quietly opens and LouIsE enters.) 


Loutse. Bob. 

Forp. (Looks up as though he thought he were 
dreaming—then slowly turns and sees her) Louise! 
(She comes forward.) What are you doing here? 
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Louise. It’s the first of May. 

Forp. (Taking her hands dazedly) I thought 
you were in Europe. I hadn’t heard from you in 
days. 

aS No—I thought it would be kind of a 
surprise—so when John decided to come out—I 
begged him to take me. Well, Bob, how have you 
been—busy? 

Forp. Very busy. 

Louise. And did you find your beautiful old 
lady? 

Forp. Yes—I found everything according to Al’s 
formula. 

Louise. And the one-horse daughter? Did you 
find her, too? 

Forp. Yes—TI found her, too. 

Loutse. Well—aren’t you going to ask me to sit 
down? 

Forp. (Arranging chair for her w. of desk R.) 
Oh—I beg your pardon, Louise. I’m in sort of a 
daze, I guess—the shock of seeing you here. 

Louise. You don’t seem a bit glad to see me. 

Forp. Why, Louise—I’m just tickled to death. 

Loutse. Well—Bob—I understand you’ve given 
your play to John. 

Forp. Yes—what there is of it. 

Louise. Well, I’m ready to keep my part of the 
agreement. 

Forp. Your part of the agreement—you mean— 
you mean you’ve come here to 

Louise. I’ve come here ready to marry you—if 
you want me. 

Forp. (Worried deeply) Why, Louise, I’m 
afraid you don’t quite understand. 

Louise. Understand what, Bob? 

Forp. You don’t owe me any promise—because 
T haven’t kept my part of the agreement. 
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Laue Yes, you have—you’ve written your 
play. 

Forp. But it hasn’t been accepted yet—so don’t 
you see—you owe me nothing, Louise, for I haven’t 
succeeded yet. 

Louise. Bob—while you were away my quar- 
terly allowance came due. 

Forp. (Sits Lt. Near tablet.) Gee! I’m sorry 
about that, Louise. I should have attended to that 
before I went away. 

Louise. I know—you always have. Well, I 
needed some money so I went down to see Mr. 
Adams, the executor. He told me your signature 
was necessary before I could touch a penny. 
(Forp lowers his head.) It was the first time I 
knew I had been living on your share of the estate 
for five years. 

Forp. Adams is a fool. He shouldn’t have told 
you that. 

Louise. Oh, yes, he should—a long time ago. 
When I think of the way you’ve done without 
things and suffered these struggling years while 
I’ve gone on my merry way—spending your money 
—there’s only one thing I can do, Bob, and that’s 
to try and make it up to you. 

Forp. You mean by 

Loutse. I mean by sticking to you, successful or 
not—waiting for you as long as you want. 

Forp. Louise, you don’t know what you’re say- 
ing. You’re merely saying this out of a misguided 
sense of gratitude. 

Loutse. It’s more than that, Bob. 

Forp. Do you think for one minute I’d let you 
sacrifice yourself—because of that imaginary debt 
of yours? Oh, NO. (Very emphatically as he 
thinks of JANE.) Louise—you’re just as free as 
you ever were in your life. 

Louise. (Rising) But I don’t want to be free. 
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I want to make up for all the things I failed to do 
before. 

Forp. (Rising—in desperation) Louise—you 
don’t know what you’re saying. I can’t accept this 
sacrifice. 

Louise. Don’t say that. 

Forp. But you don’t know what you’re saying— 
I’m not worthy of you. 

Louise. You’re worthy of any girl. (Taking 
his lapels. JANE enters suddenly L., sees the situa- 
tion and stops.) And Vll marry you whenever you 
want me. 


(JANE.) 


JANE. Oh ! 

Forp. (Turning) Oh, Jane—this is—Miss 
Schuyler 
Jane. (Hardly murmuring) How do you do! 

Forp, A—friend of mine from New York. 
Louise. Friend? Are you afraid to call me 
fiancée? 


(JANE sways a little and closes her eyes.) 


Forp. This is Miss Cole—the daughter of the 
postmistress. 

Louise. (Going to her) The kind old lady? 
Then this must be the beautiful daughter you came 
to write about. How do you do? (To JANE— 
laughingly.) Tell me—did he ask you if you be- 
lieved in love at first sight? 

Jane. Yes, he did—and I didn’t know—he 

Forp. (Crosses to her) Jane—I must tell you 
something. 

Jane. Please—don’t—say—anything—I think I 
understand. I want to thank you for everything 
you've done for Mother and me, and I wish you 
both—every (She chokes up and exits 
quickly.) 
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Forp. (Follows her to the door) Jane—don’t 
go like that! 

Louise. Bob Ford—look at me—come here. 
(He turns slowly and moves toward her.) Do you 
love this girl? 

Forp. Yes, Louise, I do. I loved her right from 
the start. Now don’t you see how unworthy I am? 
Don’t you see what I’ve done to you? 

Louise. You’re quite sure you care for her? 

Forp. More than anything in the world! 

Louise. Oh—then everything is lovely! Don’t 
look so shocked. I know this is going to sound 
horrible to you, but John and I became engaged the 
day after your letter arrived asking to be released. 

Forp. You did? 

Louise. Yes—and the very next day I found out 
about the will—and I knew I couldn’t go through 
with it. But now everything is wonderful! I must 
rush across to tell John. The poor dear’s been on 
the verge of suicide since yesterday. (Kisses him.) 
Bob, you old dear, I’m so tickled for you and for 
me and for everybody. And I think she’s just 
darling. 

Forp. I’m afraid Ill never be able to explain 
what she saw just now. 

Louise. You leave that to me. I’m the best 
little explainer you ever saw. See you later, ex- 
sweetheart. Good-bye! (She rushes out.) 


(Forp, relieved at the turn in events, utters a happy 
igh and rushes up to the door, waving his 
handkerchief good-bye.) 


Forp. (Loudly and exultantly as he realizes the 
big problem is all straightened out) Good-bye! 
Loutse. (Off) Good-bye! 
(PHIL.) 


Forp. Good-bye! Good-bye! (He turns and 
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closes the door. As he does so PHIL enters from 
r. His clothes are torn, his face haggard, a nasty 
cut over his eye, and almost hysterical.) Phil! 
What are you doing here? Why didn’t you get 
away? 

Putt. (Above table xR.) Because I couldn’t. I 
tried, but it was no use. I knew they suspected 
you, and I thought I could let you take the blame 
for me and make my getaway, but I couldn't! 
Every time I started in the other direction, some- 
thing inside me kept saying, “Go back and tell 
them!” I can’t stand it—I’m going to give myself 
up! 

Forp. You mustn’t—you’ve got to get away. 

Puiu. I can’t, I tell you! 

Forp. (Slaps him on the back) Pull yourself 
together—Phil—think of your mother—she must 
never know! 

Put. I guess, if she knew—it would kill 
her 


. ae: (JANE.) 
ORD. uM 


(JANE enters from the outer office L. c., leaving the 
door open. Forp moves over to rR. Behind 
PHIL.) 


Jane. Why, Phil—where have you been—what’s 
the matter? 

Putt. (At L. upper corner of table—turning 
away) Nothing. 

JANE. Yes, there is! (He turns away.) Phil, 
look at me. (He faces her.) Where were you last 
night ? 

PHit. Home. 

Jane. No, you weren’t—you know you weren’t. 
Your clothes are torn 

Pum. (Turning suddenly) Well, what of it? 
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Jane. (Seeing scar) Oh! You're hurt! 

Putt. It’s nothing—just a cut—I bumped my 
head. 

Jane. It’s bleeding. (Starts for him—he pulls 
out a dirty handkerchief to put on cut—a paper 
drops from his pocket. JANE picks it up to hand 
it to him when suddenly she sees what is written 
on it—then she looks up at him.) Phil—where 
were you last night? 

Putt. I stayed over at the Commercial House 
with—with George Reynolds. 

Jane. What time were you with George Reyn- 
olds? 

Putt. All night. 

Jane. At eleven? 

Pur. “Yes 

Jane. At three this morning? 

Putt. Of course—what do you keep asking me 
things for—don’t you see I’m nervous enough? 

Jane. Phil, you’re lying to me, You weren't 
with George Reynolds last night at eleven or this 
morning at three—because Mother and I were with 
him. Were you in the post-office last night? 

Puit. No—why? 

Jane. Then where did you get this combination 
to the safe? (Forp comes down R.) 

Puit, (Startled) Why—where did I get it? 

Jane. It just dropped out of your pocket— 
where did you get it? 

Putt. (Gets look from Forp) I—TI got it from 
Mr. Ford. 

Forp. Yes—I gave it to him. 

Jane, When? 

Forp. Why—yesterday morning. 

Jane. No, you didn’t—because Mother didn’t 
write that combination until last night. I’m going 
to get to the bottom of this mystery. Phil—what 
were you doing with that combination? 
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Puit. I—nothing—I—damn it, leave me alone! 

Jane. Phil—did you have Ay to do with 
taking the money? 

Forp. No—no—I did it. 

Jane. Phil—look at me—did you—did you? 

Puit. (Hysterical) Yes! Yes, I took it—I 
stole the combination. I’m the thief! 

Jane. Phil 

Forp. No—no 

Jane. Please! 


(BLAINE, REYNOLDS.) 
(BLAINE and REYNOLDS enter L. C.) 


PHIL. (Going right on speaking) I only meant 
to borrow it. Last night I came to put some back, 
they caught me—Mr. Ford and the detective—they 
let me get away, but I couldn’t go—I had to come 
back—I’m a thief—a thief—and [ll go to prison— 
now, for God’s sake, let me alone (He sinks 
in chair back of table r. c.—his head on table.) 

BLAINE. (Coming down) And what have you 
done with the money? 

Pet eel Ostet, 

Biaine. Lost it—how? 

Puit. Playing cards—I wish I'd never seen one. 


(REyNoLps, who has been walking toward the door, 
is just about to exit.) 


Forp. (Rr. lower corner of table rR.) Wait a 
minute, Reynolds. (REyNoLDs looks at Forp and 
stops.) Playing cards with whom? 

Putt. With Fred Marsh and George Reynolds. 

REYNOLDS. (Coming down) That’s a lie! 

Forp. Cut it! And did they know where you 
got the money? 
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REYNOLDs. (Starting forward) No! 
Forp. You keep out of this. Tell me, Phil—did 
they? (PEGGY.) 


(PEGGY appears in door L. C.) 


Pum. Yes. 

Reynotps. That’s another lie. 

Pecey. (Jn door t.c.) No, it isn’t! That’s the 
truth! (She comes down between Biaine and 
REYNOLDS. ) 

Buiatne. Who are you? 

Pease OLDS. What have you got to say about 
this? 

Peccy. You'll find out in a minute. This whole 
thing was a frame-up. First, Reynolds swindled the 
kid at cards and then he made him steal so there’d 
be trouble in the post-office and the old lady would 
have to leave. 

Reynotps. She doesn’t know what she’s talking 
about. 

Peccy. Don’t I? Well—my uncle thinks so. 

BiaIne, Your uncle? 

Peccy. My Uncle Sam. 

Forp. Secret Service? 

Peccy. Post-Office Department—and my uncle 
sent me to Clayville to see why you want to charge 
the Government twenty thousand dollars for a piece 
of property you were trying to buy for five. 

Biaine. Ridiculous! Why should I want to buy 
any land for the Government? 

Forp. Because you happen to know that Con- 
gress has just voted an appropriation for a new 
post-office in this town. 

Buiaine. Absolutely without foundation. 

Forpv. Not according to this Congressional Rec- 
ord. And you also know that the property rec- 
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ommended in the appropriation was the Cole home- 
stead, and the contracting was to be done by Marsh 
and Hedges—in which concern you are the main 
stockholder. 

Peccy. (To ReyNotps) We’ve got a pretty 
good case against you, too. 

ReyNoLps. (Backing away to Lt.) No, you 
haven’t either! If you think you’re going to send 
me to jail you’re crazy. (He whips out a revolver. 
LowELL appears in the doorway t. Pui gets be- 
tween JANE and gun near door R.) 

Lowett, Ah! Melodrama! 


(REYNOLDS quickly turns with gun on LOWELL.) 


Forp. (Picking up gun from table r. c.) Drop 
that gun, Reynolds.—Put up your hands! 


(ReyNnotps raises both hands and drops the gun. 
His left hand is bandaged, which he has 
hitherto concealed by keeping it in his coat 
pocket.) 


Lowetit. Bob—the other half of the climax. 
(Picks up ReYNoLps’ gun.) So you’re the guy I 
got last night. 

Forp. (Crosses to REyNoLps) You knew Phil 
was trying to put back some of the money you made 
him steal, and you went to the post-office trying to 
prevent him. That’s it, isn’t it? Well—hand it 
over—quick ! 


(REYNOLDs throws roll of bills on table.) 
Forp. Count it, Al. 


LoweELt. (Counts money on table rR.) My fa- 
vorite amusement. 
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Forp. (Coming to BiaINnE) Now, Senator 
Blaine, since you’re so anxious to buy the Cole 
homestead, write out a check to Sarah Cole for 
twenty thousand dollars. 

BuaIne. Twenty thousand dollars? Absolutely 
absurd! 

Peccy. That’s the amount called for in the ap- 
propriation. 

Forp. Well! 

Buiarine. Be at my office at one o'clock. 

Forp. Ill be there at twelve. 

Bratne. And how much do you want to keep 
quiet ? 

Forp. Let me see. (Crosses to front of table 
R. Cc.) Jane—take Phil (JANE and PHIL exit 
R.) Just two things—absolute silence about Phil’s 
being mixed up in this, and your promise to favor 
Mrs. Cole’s reappointment in the fall. 

Briaine. That all? 

Forp. That’s all I can think of right now. 

(SARAH.) 

SaraH. (Enters tL. c. with a letier in her hand) 
Jane, dear—I Oh, I beg pardon 

Buiaine. (Meeting her t. c.) Sarah—we’ve re- 
covered the stolen money. There’s been a mistake 
about this young man. 

SaraH. I never doubted him for a moment. 

Biatne. And I want you to know that you'll be 
postmistress here as long as I have a vote in Con- 
gress. 

SarRAH. (Overcome. Circling down below 
him to rR. c.—a little dazed from the rapidity of 
events) Why, thank you, Stephen —— 

BLaINeE. (Glaring at REyNoLps) Come on, you! 
And take that cigarette out of your face. (BLAINE 
exits L. C. REYNOLDS starts.) 

LoweELt. (Has been counting the money L., to 
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REYNOLDS) Wait a minute—there’s a dollar and 
a quarter shy here. 

ReyNnoitps. Oh—Judas Priest! (E-its L. Cc. 
Peccy and LowE tu start laughing.) 

Forp. (Coming to R. C. as SARAH goes R.) 
What is it? 

LoweLt. (To Peccy) It worked. Kid, you’re 
immense. 

Forp. (To Peccy) I never suspected you were 
in the Secret Service. 

Peccy. I’m not. That’s an idea of this gentle- 
man’s. (Smiles at LowELL—then goes to upper end 
of desk 1.) 

Forp. What? 

LowELt. Sure. Just a little frame-up to clear 
up the plot. Got the information from the Con- 
gressional Record. Gave Peggy a little rehearsal 
—and then you see the result—the villain left hold- 
ing the bag at the finish. 

Forp. I’ve got to hand it to you, Al. 

SARAH. Robert, I want you to help me about 
this letter. 

Forp. What is it? 

SaRAH. It’s the only letter I wrote to the de- 
tective agency, and I forgot to mail it. 

Forp. Here—I want you to shake hands with 
my friend, Mr. Lowell. (Laughs, takes her across 
to LOWELL. ) 

SARAH. Why, I thought it was Post? 

LoweELt. (1. c.) Lowell—since I resigned from 
the force. (Joins Peccy at desk 1.) 

SARAH. My—things are happening so fast 

(PHIL, JANE) 
(Turns and sees Puiu as he enters x. with JANE.) 
Oh, Phil, ’ve been worrying about you. (Goes to 
him down R.) 

Puit. (Taking her in his arms) Well, you 
won't ever have to worry any more. 
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Forp. (To Sarau and PHIL) Hold that! It’s 
great! Al, get it! 


(LowELL starts to type madly on the machine.) 


JANE. (Comes to Forp c. above table) Bob, 
I’ve seen Louise and she’s told me everything. I 
think you’re wonderful! 


(This speech is read naturally and at the same time 
as KENDERTON’S entrance and must not inter- 
fere with his line. The action is the only thing 
necessary in the getting together of JANE and 


Forp. ) 
(KENDERTON, LOUISE.) 

KENDERTON. (Rushes in L. c., followed by 
Louise. Speaks at the same time as JaNE—but 
drowns her out) Congratulations, boys—the play’s 
accepted. It’s great! (He looks at Forp who is 
busily engrossed with JANE R. C., then at LowELL, 
who is sitting at the desk L., PEccy beside him with 
her arm around him.) Hey! Bob—Al ! 

Forp. (Turning, with JANE m his arms, an- 
noyed at KENDERTON) What is it? 

LoweLL. (Likewise with Peccy) What’s the 
matter ? 

KENDERTON. The play’s accepted! (Forp and 
LowELL, with an exclamation of disgust at being 
interrupted, turn back to thew girls.) It’s wonder- 
ful! You’ve got a real hit, boys, and it ought to 
make us a million dollars. I’ve got to catch a train 
for New York in half an hour. When will you have 
the ending? (Zo Lowey. Turns to Forp and 
yells.) When will you have the ending? 

Forp. (Giving him a withering look) We're do- 
ing it now. (Kisses JANE.) 

KENDERTON. What P 
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LoutsE. (i. of KenpEertTon) Let them alone, 
silly! (Puts her arms around him.) 

KeENDERTON. Huh? Oh! (Gets the idea and 
embraces LOUISE.) 

(HERBY.) 

Hersy. (Appearing at door Lt.) Hey—what you 
all doin’? 

Forp. (Looking up) Playing post-office. 


CURTAIN 


(Positions at finish.) 


PuHit SARAH JANE ForD KENDERTON LOUISE 
HERBY 
PEGGY 
LowELL 


PROPERTIES 


Act I—ScENE 1 


Flat-topped desk t. 

Large blotter and writing materials. 

Manuscripts. 

Telephone. 

Buzzon button set. 

Magnifying glass. 

Ash tray. 

Check-book. 

Fountain pen. 

Theatrical contracts. 

Route sheet. 

Bottle of whiskey in r. drawer. 

4 glasses in R. drawer. 

Pens: 

Special manuscript (Forp’s play). 

Paper knife. 

Cigar for KENDERTON. 

Cigarettes for Lowe, Camels. 
Chair behind desk. ) 
Chair r. of desk. 

Chait 8. C. 
Small stand up c. 

Cover. 

Thermos bottle of drinking water. 

2 glasses. 

Large map of U. S. on wall R. c. 

Studded with colored pins. 


OFF R.: 
For ALICE: 
Stenographer’s note-book and pencil. 
Pile of opened and unopened letters. 
Pile of box-office statements. 
123 
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For STAGE MANAGER: 
Buzzer. 
Act I—ScENE 2 

Wall desk rR.: 

Ink-wells. 

Pens. 

Money order blanks. 

Blotters. 

Basket for waste paper. 
Wall desk L.: 

Ink-wells. 

Pens. 

Money order blanks. 

Blotters. 

Basket for waste paper. (Glass crash.) 
Marine posters on walls. (The one down R. to read, 

“ Join the Navy and See the World.’’) 

Notices on walls. 
Sheriff’s ‘“ Wanted for Murder” cards on walls. 
Public Notices on walls. 
Calendar on wall down L. to read April 20. 
I apple and knife for WALT. 


INSIDE THE OFFICE: 
For JANE: 
Stack of letters. 
Glass of water. 
Chair to bring on stage. 
Dust cloth. 
Large bottle of ink. 
For SARAH: 
Stack of letters. 
Apron. 
OFF UP L.: 
For WALT: 
Apple. 
Jack-knife. 
Pint bottle liquor. 
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For HErsy: 
Two empty mail bags. 
Three loaded mail bags. 


OFF DOWN L.: 
For Stace MANAGER: 
Glass crash. 
Train whistle. 


OFF UP R.: 
For SaraH: 
Basket of eggs. 
pat outhal le | 
Safe down R.: 
Piled high with packages. 
Letter boxes up c. filled with letters from scene in 
Act I. 
Table x. c. for sorting mail: 
Ash tray. 
Stack of letters. 
Rubber stamps with pad. 
Typewriter. 
Typewriter paper in typewriter. 
Pile of play manuscript. 
Drawer in upper side of table. 
In drawer: 
Sure fire revolver. 
Handcuffs. 
Chair r. of table. 
Chair back of table. 
Flat-topped table down: 
Stacks of letters and mail. 
. Rubber stamps and pad. 
Ash tray. 
Congressional Record, wrapped, in drawer. 
Paper for typewriter. 
Chair L. of table L. 
Chair r. of table tL. 
Wall desk up c.: 
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Waste paper basket. 
Mail of all sorts. 
Ink bottles and pens. 
High stool. 
Calendar on wall Rr. to read April 30. 
Wall desk against wall: 
Ink-wells. 
Pens and paper. 
Packages. 
Mirror with comb and brush. 
High stool. 
Waste paper basket. 
Hat rack on wall L.: 
SARAH’S apron on peg. 
Small piece of paper in pocket of apron. 


OFF L.: 
For Hersy (Mr. Lockhart) : 

2 mail bags filled. 
1 mail bag almost empty. 
Post cards. 
Pile of packages. 
Door slam—real door set up. 
(See about trap. Felt on edge.) 


OFF UP R.: 
For LoweE.t: 
Manuscript case on the order of a portfolio. 


OFF STAGE: 
For Stace MANAGER: 
Thunder drum. 
Lightning. 
Town clock bell to strike three times. 
Rain box. 
Water and sponge for rain effect on rain coats. 
Trap-door in stage to raise at cue. 


ACIOLLY 
Spot the Congressional Record. 
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Put typewriter on table t. 
Ready with rooster effect off stage. 
Fix Record so it will stay open. 


OFF Li: 
For JANE: 
Basket of food: 
Cup, saucer, spoon. 
Plate of cream of wheat with spoon. 
Small tray. 
Jar of coffee. 
Jar of cream. 
Covered with napkin. 
Basket lined with a cloth. 
Small purse with money in bills and coins. 
For REYNOLDS: 
Revolver. 
Large roll of money in bills. 
For SARAH: 
Letter addressed to mail. 


OFF R.: 
For PHIL: 
Small piece of paper, and handkerchief. 
For HERBY: 
Packages. 


HAND PROPERTIES 

LoulIsE: 

Engagement ring. 
WALT: 

Small hammer. 

Tacks. 

Pint flask of whiskey. 

Telegram. 


Forp: 
Envelope. 
Pencil and note-book. 
Money ($150). 
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REYNOLDS: 


Cigarettes. Richmond Straight Cut—plain. 
Matches. 


BLAINE : 
Promissory note. 
Check-book. 
Fountain pen. 


LOWELL: 
Pipe and tobacco. 
Note-book. 
Pencil. 


LIGHT PLOY 
EQUIPMENT: 

18 X-Rays on concert border, 200 Watt. 

6 baby spots on concert border. 

6 thousand-Watt floods on third border. 

3 thousand-Watt floods on floor. 

2 six-light strips. 

2 two-light strips. 

2 buzzer boards to carry. 

2 drop lights. ; 

t dome light. 

t blue light in trap. 

2 two-light brackets for PROLOGUE. 

2 one-light brackets for Act I (dead). 

1 switch button on wall L. in PRoLoGuE (dead). 

I switch button on wall r., Acts I, II and ITI, 
connected to work the two drop lights in Acts 
II and II. (Individual.) 

I goose neck on table in PROLOGUE. 


Act (PROLOGUE) 


Foots and X-Rays on full, alternating, straw, rose, 
and frosted, with the end lights in purple. 
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Goose neck on desk, lit. 
Brackets lit. 

Blue flood back of window L. 
Two-light strip back of door Rr. 
Two-light strip back of door R. c, 


ACTAL 
Foots and X-Rays up full. 
Pink baby to strike door R. 
Straw baby to strike doors up R. Cc. 
Frosted baby to strike delivery window. 
Straw baby to strike door R. Cc. 
Straw baby to strike doors up L. 
Pink baby to strike door L. 
2 six-light strips back of delivery window. 
6 thousand-Watt third border full. 
I straw flood striking back drop up R. 
I straw flood striking back drop from L. of doors 
up R. C. 
I straw flood striking back drop from up L. 
2 dead brackets on walls, one R. and one L. 
Stand for Act. 


Act JI—ScENE 1 


Foots and X-Rays on full. 

Dome light on. 

Two drop lights on. 

1 amber flood back of delivery window up R. 

When Lowe Lt pushes switch button on wall R., 
down ¥%. 

When LowE Lt pulls out light in dome, down and 
out with everything. 


Act JI—ScENE 2 


Nothing in the foots or borders. 

Back stage black out. i 

Only the light over table Rr. c. is on (controlled in- 
dividually by the switch button on wall R.) 
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LowELt turns out the light over table r. c., then 
turns it on again: 
Come on with the lowest notch in the foots. 
When curtain is down lights up full for calls. 


CT LT 


Everything out back stage. 

Light over table L. on. 

When LoweELt raises curtain in fourth wall, lights 
up Y%. 

When he raises the curtain in fourth wall, lights up 
full. 

Amber flood back of delivery window. 

No baby spots are used in Acts II or III. 

Stand for rest of Act. 
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